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MEMOIE OF LAMARCK. 



Amoho the many eminent French nataralists, whose 
loss to science we have so often had occasion to 
lament dining the few past yean, the above indiTi*- 
dnal occupied a conspicuonjs place* He was long 
known in Paris by his public prelections^ and his 
nvmimm writings hare piocored for him a high 
degree of reputation lihroughout Europe. In this 
country he is best known by his admirable works oq 
inrertebiate animals^ which may be said to hare 
formed a new em in the histoiy of that extensiTe 
department of the animal kingdom. But his studies 
had a Teiy eztensiTe range; many of the most 
interesting inquiries which for ages have fixed the 
attention of manldnd, were the suTijects of his 
meditation, and on mobt of them he formed a 
number of definite ideas which he promulgated 
under the form of theories. Although these specu- 
lations are of a highly fanciful description, and some 
of ihem greatly to be deprecated on account of their 
hurtful tendency, yet they merit attention as the 
productions of a mind remarkable for originality 
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and penetratiouy as well as fox extensive and varied 
knowledge. 

Jean Baptiste Pierre Antoine db Monet, 
generally called the Cheyalier de Lamarck| was 
desoraded from an ancient fiunily of some di9* 
tinction, possessed of considerable property in the 
proTince of jSeam. He was bom at Bezantin, a 
small Tillage in Picardj, on the lat August, 1744. 
His father's pecuniary resources having become 
considerably impaired, among other things by the 
maintenance of a numerous ftmily, Jean Baptiste 

being his eleycnth child, he found it necessary to 
educate his sons for some useful profession. Several 
of th^ entered the amy, and the subject of the 
present notice was destined for the church, which 
at that period offered many lucrative and influential 
appointments to the mmnbera of noble fimdlies. 
To qualify him for this oflSce, he was sent to study 
under the Jesuits at Amiens^ with whom he remained 
for a considerable time. From the first, howerer, he 
aj>pears to have had some ar^mon to the profession 
selected for him by liis father, and this was increased 
to positiye dislike by the mode of life which he was 
obliged to lead at college. His active and excursive 
mind submitted ^vith impatience to the punctilious 
restraints of collie discipline^ and the mechamcal 
|x>utine of studies prescribed indiscriminately to aU, 
without reference to natural bias or accjuired predi- 
lection. Most of his companions were actively 
engaged in the field or in other public serrioes^ for 
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Prance was now occupied with the eventful struggle 
which commenced in 1756. His eldest brothet 
had ftUeii in the siege of Beigm-op-Zoom ; oiheii 
of Aem were still in the army ; and all his moot 
ch^ished associations were connected with the ipNH 
fesflioii of amuu With so mach to inspire aa arev* 
mmtosediirioAaiidcoaipamiiveiiiaetiTi noAing 
could have induced him to remain at college but the 
amdioritjr of his fiUihiery who still enf oiced eomplianee 
with his wishes. That salutaiy restnont^ howerar, 
having been removed by death, in 17^0, no time 
was lost by young Lamarck in foUowing his owm 
i&eiBiatioiis. With notlmig but a letter of recenif^ 
mendation from a lady residing in the neighbourhood 
of his fiUher, addressed to the colonel of a French 
teffmeBt^ he set out for the anny^whidi was then ia 
Germany. Lamarck's somewhat diminutive stature 
and boyish appearance, which made him lookyoungtt 
ihau he really was, were ill fitted to make amends 

for the want of influential patronage- His reception 
was by no means flattering, but nothing could daunt 
ibe sesl of the young vohmteer. He joined a comr 
pany of grenadiers, and determined to trust to fortune 
and his own exertions for obtaining that rank which 
indinduals of his hixlk and education commonly 
acquire by other means* 

Zeal like this seldom fails sooner or later in 
attaining its object^ and in the present instance it 
was speedily rewarded* Lamarck had joined the 
army on the day preceding the battle of Fis- 
singdiausen^ in which a vigorous hut unsuccessful 
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attack was made by the combined troops of tbe 
Tnanihiil de &oglie and the pxince of Soubifle, on die 
amy oommaiided by Prince Ferdinand of Brans* 
wick. CuTier relates*, that in the Ticissitudee of 
the contest, ihe company to which M* Lamaiek 
was * attached happened to he thrown into each a 
position as completely exposed it to the fire of the 
enemy's artiUety, and that, owing to the confuaon 
which took place in the French anny, it was entirely 
forgotten and left in that perilous situation. All 
the officers were soon killed, as well as the greater 
mtmber of priTates, when an old grenadier, perceiT* 
ing that tliere were no longer any of the French 
•within sight, proposed to the young Tolunteer, who 
1^ the death the officers had unexpectedly 
acquired the temporary command, that the little 
troop should be withdrawn. This, howerer, he 
lesolntely loosed to do until he leceiTed xegolsr 

orders to that effect, which at last were dispatched^ 
when the troop were discovered to be missing, and 
teached him with the utmost difficulty, owing to the 
rapid advance of the enemy* This instance of 
intrepidity and vigorous adherence to orders gave 
so much satas&ction to the commander*in-chie& 
diat he instantly issued an order for Lamarck's 
promotion. Some time ailerwards, he was nomi- 
liated to a Ueutenancjt and his waimest antidpationk 

* See his eloge on Lamarck, of which a traiiRlation will l>e 
found in the Thirty-ninth Number of the Edinburgh New 
Pliilo8oplii( il Journal. To this memoir we have be€IL<dkiefi^ 
iudcbted for the paxticuliira uf Lamarck'« life. 
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of success, in a profession which he had made so 
many sactifices to emfanoe^ promised in time to be 
realiied. Bat these prospects were speedily oTer- 

clouded by an accident which completely put a stop 
to his militaiy career, axid gaTe a different com« 
pkszkm to the whole tenor of his life and habits. 
Some one of his companions, in sport, had lifted 
him by the head, and thereby strained so seyerely 
the glands of his ned^ that he was for some tune 
placed in the greatest danger. After many reme- 
dies had been tried to no purpose, a cure was at 
last eftcted by the cdefamtod M. Tenon, by means 
of a complicated operation. But his health had by 
this time become so much impaired, that after 
residing fer a laigth of time in Paris in tiie hope 
of its amendment, he found it necessary to abandon 
all intention of rejoining the army. 

In these ciieamstanoes it became neoessaiy for 

him to think of some ne^v occupation, and lie seema 
not to hare been long in fanning a resolution to 
study medicine. His pecmiiary circnmstanoes, how*> 
erer, were so yery limited, consisting of a pension 
of only 400 francs, that he was obliged in the mean 
time to employ himself as a deik in the office of a 
banker in order to obtain the means of daily sob* 
sistence* The interrais he spent in study; and 
such were die buoyancy and aetiYiiy of his mindy 
that eren when his prospects were most discon^ 
raging, he never seems to have lost the expectation 
of rifling to usefulness and distinction* He rererted 
isith eagerness to the physical stndies which he had 
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ence for certain departments of natural history. He 

delighted to engage in controversial discussions m 
these subjects mth his companions, and to indulge 
^ jn speculations respecting the most abstruse poinis 
in physics and the phenomena of the natural world. 
It is not' improbable that it was about this time, 
when the wide and varied fields of scienoe were 
just beginning to open to his view, that lie con- 
ceived some of those crude and fanciful notions 
which characterise so many of his theoretical views. 

It is less a matter of surprise that such ideas sliould 
suggest themselves, at the outset of his career, to one 
of his ardent temperament and lively imaginatioBi 
than that lie should have persisted in maintaining 
them when his knowledge was more extended and 
his judgment matured, although in the opinion of 
almost every other person their fallacy appeared 
demonstrable. 

Botany and meteorology were Ihe branches on 
which he first bestowed the greatest degree of 
attention. Even before he left the army, he had 
become attached to the former ; and during his stay 
at Monaco, had examined the singular vegetation 
"^f that rocky country. Duxing his illness^ he was 
lodged, for the sake of economy, in an apartment at 
the top of a high house, from which the clouds 
formed almost the only spectacle ^ and to relieve 
the tedium of his long solitude, he was accustomed 
to watch then: varying forms and aspects, and care- 
iuUy to observe all the other atmospheric pheno* 
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mena, indnlgmg hia ftney in fenning conjechires 

about tlieir nature and origin. This circamstance, 
he himself statesy first iDspked him with a desire to 
study meteocblogy ; and we can percetve in these 
solitary meditations, one of the causes which tended 
to gire their fauciful complexion to many of his 
rahsetinent speculations. 

After continuing his physical studies with much 
ardour for sereral years, he at length appeared in 
the dttcacter of an autihor* His ^ French flora, or 
a brief Description of all the Plants which grow 
natuzallj in France," was published in 1773- The 
immediate occadon of this work was a desire to 
furnish his fellownstudents with a system of arrange- 
ment which should lead with greater ease and 
eertahitj to the detemunation of plants than any 
then in use. For this purpose he adopted a modi- 
fication of the binary or dichotomous method, the 
principle of which consists in arranging natural 
objects by ihdr poditire and negatire characters^ 
liividing and subdividing always by two, and allow- 
ing a dunce only between two opposite characterSr 
Although ibis plan is, of course, highly artificial, 
and ill calculated to throw light on the affinities and 
analogies of objects, yet it is much recommended 
by its extreme mmplicity, which adapts it to Ihe 
comprehension of those who have but little acquaint- 
ai>«e with the technical aad descriptive language o$ 
natinal history. If judictoudy applied, it affords an 
easy index to particular genera and species, and 
senders the subject at once accessible without any 
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preparatory labour, indeed^ die principle on wliich 

it rests must to a certain extent be implied in every 
arti£cial system of arrangement. 

This work soon acquired a considerable degree of 
popularity, not only by its intrinsic Talue, but firom 
the seasonable time of its appearance. The study of 
habmjf whick had hitherto been confined ahnost 
exclusiyely to the members of the medical profes- 
sion, was now becoming a popular and even fashion- 
able pnnniit; a distinctioii which it owed chieAy to 
the writings and example of J. 3. Bonssean. 'Every 
work) therefore, calculated to &cilitate the study, 
^vas likely to meet with a fiEmrarable reception 
ionong those who would probably haTe been repelled 
by dry technical details and rigorous scientific pre- 
dsion. Its publication had an important infloenco 
<on lamarcl^s fortune and prospects. It secured for 
him the friendship and patronage of M. de Buffon, 
who was then in the height of his popularity, and 
possessed of much influence, not only from his rank, 

character, and celebrity, but also from his authority 
with the goremment £Ten its want of a Tery 
philosophical and precise system was probably one 

of the circumstances that recommended it to Buf- 
fon's attention, as it was thereby assimilated to his 
own writingS) from which erery thing of that nature 
was expressly excluded. Through his influence, an 
edition of the work was printed at the royal press, 
and its auflior introduced to the frironrable notice of 
many of the leading savans of the day. He liad 
soon an opportunity of turning his popularity to 
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some profitable aoooimt, for a place happening to 

become yacant in the botanical department of the 
Academy was presented with 

the appointment, in preference to oQneam of older 
standing and much higher pretensions. He thus 
acquired a certain status among men of science^ 
wMch ettcoamged him to prosecote the studies 
whicli be had so successfully begun, and at the 
same time afforded him the means of doing so in a 
move efijcient manner* 

Another important advantage was deriyed by 

Lamarck from the ihendship of M. de Bufibn. 

When the son of the latter had completed hii • 
studies, and was about to make a tour through 
Tanous parts of Europe, lamarck was invited to 
aooompeiiy him as tutor; and in order that he 
might enjoy greater privil^es by appearing in a 
kiml of official character, Buffon procured for him a 
cmnniisBioii as botanist to the long, fox the purpose 
of tinting ferrign gardens and cabinets, and open-» 
ing a correspondence between them and similar 
establishments in Paris. In this double capacity he 
traTelled through yarioos countries in the year 1781 
and 1782; visited Gleditsch at Berlin, Jacquin at 
Vienna, Murray at Gottingen, and many other cele- 
hmled naturalists ; greatly extending Ids acquaint* 
ance, not only with botany, but with many other 
branches of natoral history. 
The extent and accuracy of his botanical know* 

ledge was evinced by the important works in which 
1^ engaged, shortly after his return, which haT^ 
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confismd on Um a high xeputation in this depart* 
meiit. These consisted of Tolummons contriba- 

tions to the EneychpSdie Methodique^ fonoing a 
Dictiimary ^ Botany^ and an extensiye series of 
Ilba^ra^€n§ Gmi^ra. Of that portion of the 
Encyclopaedia knovm by the fonner name, Lamarck 
wrote the whole of the two first TolnmeSi and a 
put of Ae ihiid, fourth, and fifth. The object of 
the work is to give a detailed history of plants, 
aocompani<^ with descriptions, remarks on their 
sgmonymy, an aocoont of their uses, and peculiarities 
of their structure. The Illustrations profess to afford 
^< an exposition of the characters of all the plants 
established by botamsts, arranged according to the * 
sexual system of Linnaeus, with figures displaying 
the chaiacteis of tiiese genera, and a table of all the 
known species referoble thereto, the description of 
which is found in the Botanical Dictionary of the 
Encfclopaddia.** This iaboiious work contains no 
fewer than two thousand genera^ illustrated by half 
that number of quarto plates, executed with great 
care, and generally representing one or two of the 
typical spedesy wiih a Tiew to afford a knowledge 
of their general appearance and habit. Tlie flower 
and parts of fructification are carefilly di llneated, 
and the preciBioii and accuracy of the whole work, 
renders it one of the most valuable that can be 
named for conveying a speedy knowledge of the 
eztensiTe and interesting subject of which it treats. 

The zeal with whicli Lamarck laboured to produce 
works of such research and interest, is characteristic 
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of the tcmperameiit of liis mind. lie seems for a 
time to liare allowed the subject whoUj to engroie 
his thoughts ; to hare occupied himfielf with nothing 
but plants, and to have associated almost exclusiyely 
withbotanistB. He was a frequent Twtoor at the house 
cf M. de Jusrien, whose celehrily drew around him 
all who devoted themselves to this branch of science* 
Whenerer a new collection of plants amyed in Parish 
Lamarck was ihe first to inspect it ; and when the 
celebrated Sonnerat returned from India in 178J, 
he was 80 much pleased with Lamarck's enthusiasm^ 
as contiasted with ihe comparative indifierence of 
most other naturalists, that he presented iiim ^vith 
the magnificent herbarium which he had made in 
the east It is to zeal like this ihat we are entitled 
to look for the achievement of the highest results in . 
science. 

Notwithstanding the patronage of Buffon, and 

others having the greatest influence 'with the go- 
venunenty it was long before Lamarck succeeded in 
ohtaming any permanent and lucratiTe appointment. 
His chief dependence was on the casual and preca- 
rious engagements which he formed with booksellers, 
aeeording to whose direction he was obliged to 
labour ; a painful restraint to a man of genius, im- 
patient to develope his ovm conceptions in whatever 
way he judged best fitted to render Ihem efiectiye^ 

He was at Icngtli nominated by M. de la Billardiere, 
a relation of his own, to a place which seems to 
hare been created expressly for him, by which the 
duty was assigned him of keeping the herbaria in 
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the kin^s cabinet. Althougk the emohiment am* 

ing from this office was inconsiderable, and the 
tenure of it uncertain and inyidious, for the National 
Aflsembly were called upon to suppress it as un* 
necessary, he continued to hold it for several years, 
till a change occurred which opened new prospects 
and entailed new duties. This happened in 1793> 
when the establishment known by the name of the 
king s garden and cabinet were remodelled and dis- 
tinguished by fhe title of Mumtm of Nahmd 
History. The professors of the suppressed institu- 
tion were appointed to superintend such departments 
taught in the new, as most nearly corresponded to 
their previous occupations; and as Lamarck was 
the last appointed, he was obliged to take charge of 
that' branch unappropriated by the others, which 
happened to be the two extensive classes of the 
animal kingdom^ named Imeda and Fermei by 
limuBuSi 

A new direction was thus given to his studies, 
for xoology as a science had hitherto occupied but 
little of his regard. Indeed, the only knowledge of 
this subject which he possessed, directly available 
in his new station, seems to hare been limited to 
Tettaeeom MoUuscOy which attracted his attention 
at a pretty early period. But the occasion was 
just such a one as was best calculated to excite 
the natural ardour and energy of his character. He 
entered upon this new field of inquiry with the 
utmost eagerness, and cultivated it widi so much 
ddll and facility, that he was soon in a condition 
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to instruct others, and ultimately to produce works 
which will foim a hsdng moniiment to his fame. 

Before engaging in the study of practical zoology, 
I^marck had rendered himself conspicuous by the. 
boldness and originality of his speculadoms regarding 
a variety of physical phenomena. The generallaws 
of chemistry, the origin of the globe and its inliabi- 
tante, the condition of the atmosphere and of living 
bodies, and most oiiher great questions fitted to 
attract an active fancy, had by turns been the 
subjects of his contemplation; and on many of 
them he had elaborated a iheoiy which he conceiTed 
calculated to elucidate the most abstruse phenomena 
they presented. To these views he attached the 
highest importance, considering ihem destined to 
place almost every branch of knowledge on a new 
and secure foundation* He therefore took adyan* 
lage of eveij opportunity to enforce and illustate 

them, and tliey will be found to pervade most of 
his published works, even such as afiford no obvious 
plea for their introduction. Although most of 
them are exploded as fanciful and untenable, these 
theories display much ingenuity and extensive know* 
ledge, and a pretty iiill account of them is necessary 
to show the character of Lamarck's mind, and tha 
wide range of his studies. 

As early as 1780, he had presented his Theoxy of 
Chemistry to the Academy of Sciences ; hut it was 
pot published for several years afterwards, when it 
appeared under the title of Researches on the 
Causes of the most important physical Facts, and 
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particularly on fhoae of Combustion ; of the raising 
of Water in the State of Vapour ; of the Heat pro- 
duced by the Friction of solid Bodies against each 
other/' &c. A condensed view of the opinions 
promulgated in that work, and some others on the 
same subject, is thus giyen by Cuvier. According 
to our author, ^ Matter is not homogeneous ; it 
conflists of ample principles, essentially different 
among themselves. The connexion of these prin- 
ciples in compounds varies in intensity ; they mu* 
tuaQy conceal each otiier, more or less, according as 
each of them is more or less predominant. The 
piindple of no compound is ever in a natural state, 
but always more or less modified: as, howerer, it is 

not acrreeable to rejLson that a substance should 
have a tendency to depart from its natural condition, 
H must be concluded, that combinations are not 
produced by Nature, but that, on tlie contrary, slie 
tends unceasiogiy to destroy the combinations which 
exist, and each principle of a compound body tries 
to disengage itself according to the degree of its 
eneigy. From this tendency, fayoured by the pre-- 
sence of water, dissolutions result: affinities hare 

no influence ; and all experiments by which it is 
attempted to be proved that water decomposes, and 
consists of many kinds of air, m mere illusions^ 
and that it is fire which produces them. The 
element of fire^ is subject, like tiie otiiers, to modi- 
fication when combined. In its natural state^ ereryw 

* Memoir on the eubetancc of fire, considered as a chemical 
•gent in ansiysU— ^omtm/ d< I'ij/mgiief Florml^ An. vii* 
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where difiiued and praetrating mreary substaace, it 

is altso lately imperceptible: only, when it is put in 
Tibxation, it becomes tbe essence of sound ; for air 
is not the ydiiele of sound as natoiai philosopher* 

believe*. But fire is fixed iu a great number of 
bodies, where it accumulates, and becomes, in its 
highest degree of oondensation, earionic Jire, the 

basis of all combustible substances, and tbe cause of 
all colours. When less condensed, and more liable 
to escape, it is addific fire (feu addifique J, the 
cause of causticity when in great abundance, and of 
tastes and smells when less so. At the moment 
when it disengages itself, and in its transitory state 
of expansive motion, it is caloric fire. It is in this 
form that it dilates, warms, liquifies, and volatilizes 
bodies by Bomnmding their molecules; that it boms 
them by destroying their aggregation ; and that it 
calcines or acidifies them by again becoming fixed 
ia them* In the greatest force of its ezpansion^ it 
possesses the power of emitting light, whidi is of a 
white, red, or yiolet-blue colour, according to the 
fime with which it acts; and it is, therefore, the 
origin of the pdsmatic colours, as also of the tints 
seen in the fiame of candles. Light, in its turn, 
has likewise ihe power of acting nponfire^ and it is 
thus that the sun continually produces new sources 
of heat. Besides, all the compound substances 
observed on the globe are owing to the organio 
poweis of beings widowed wiih life, of which, oon«v 

* Memc^onthefabstaaoeof loond-i^os^ 
le 4^ 26 AfMojiv, wis* vii 
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sequently it may be said, that thoy are not conform- 
able to nature, and are even opposed to it, because 
tbej unceasingly reproduce what natme continiially 
tends to destroy. Vegetables fonn direct coDibina- 
tioQS of the elements; animals produce more com- 
plicated compounds by combining those fonned by 

vegctubles; but there is in every living bodv a 
power which tends to destroy it; all therefore die, 
each in his appointed season, and all mineral sub* 
stances, and all organic bodies whatsoever, are 
nothing but the remains of bodies which once had 
life, and from which ibe more Tolatile principles 
have been successfully disengaged. The products 
of the most complex animals are calcareous sub- 
stances, those of Tcgetables are argils or earths. 
Both of these pass into a siliceous state, by freeing 
themselves more and more from their less fixed 
principles, and at last are reduced to rocberystal, 
which is earth in its greatest purity. Salts, pyrites, 
metals, diifer from other minerals, only because 
certain circumstances haye had the effisct of acca- 
muhiting in them, in dififerent proportions, a greatex 
quantity of carbonic or acidific fire." 

Lamarck's opini<m rq^ardiiig the mgui of liying 
beings, and the manner in which they acquired the 
Tarious organs and forms which they now possess, 
are well known* They were finrt gmn to the^ 
public in 1802, in a work entitled ^ Researches on 
the Organization of living Bodies, on the Cause of 
its DcTclopements, and the Regress of its Compos!- 
ticn, and on that Principle, which, by continually 
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fenJing to destroy it in evory Individual necessarily 
brings on Death." He couceiTes that the egg, for 
esample, oontaiiui nodiing prepared tor life before 
being fecundated, and that the embryo of the chick 
becomes susceptible of yital motion only by the 
action of the seminal Tapionr ; but if we admit that 
there exists in the universe a fluid analogous to this 
vapour, and capable of acting upon matter .placed 
in faTOurable eireimistancee, as in the case of em-> 
hryos, we will then be able to form an idea of 
spontaneous generations. The more simple bodies, 
such as a monad or a polypus, are easily fbnneds> 
and this being the case, it is easy to conceive how, 
in the lapse of time, animals of more complex 
s tni c tnr e should be prpdneed, for it must be ad- 
mitted as a fundamental law, that the production of 
a new organ in an animal body results from any 
new want or desire which it may experience. The 
first efibrt of a being just beginning to derdope 
itself, must be to procure the means of subsistence, 
and hence in time there came to be produced a 
stomach or alimentary cavity. Other wants, oc- 
casioned by circumstances, will lead to other efforts, 
which in their turn will produce new oigans* One 
of the ^teropode moUuscie, for example, may be 
conceived to have felt the necessity, as it moved 
along, of exploring by touch the bodies in its paih 
and to hare made efforts to do so with some of the 
anterior points of its head, which would continually 
dii^t to that point masses of the nervous fluid, as 
well as other liquids: from these reitemted affluences 

o 
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to the point in qnestion, there would follow a gm« 
dual expansion of the nerves which terminate there ; 
a&d as die nutrilioiis and other juioes likewise flow 
to llie same point, it must necessarily happen that 
two or four tentacula would insensibly be produced. 
This is no doubt what happens in regard jto all the 
gasteropode tribes, whose wants occarion the habit 
of feeling bodies by touching them with the parts of 
their head; and when such wants are not hit, the 
head remains destitute of tentacula, as may he seen 
in other instances, &c.* In like manner it is the 
desire and the attempt to swim, that had, in time» 
the ^e6t of extending the skin that unites the toes 
of many aquatic birds, and thus the web-foot of the 
guU and duck were at last produced. The necessity 
of wading in search of food, accompanied with the 
desire to keep their bodies from coming in contact 
with the water, has lengthened to these present 
dimensions, the legpi of the gialled or wading^-birds j 
while the defflre of flying has converted the arms of 
all birds into wings, and their hairs and scales into 
feathenu Changes of this nature may appear to us 
contrary to what fidls under our observation, which 
leads us to suppose that the specific forms of animals 
are constant ; but this error is entirely owing to the 
difficulty we experience in embrscing a considerable 
portion of time within the scope of our obserrations. 
It is firom this cause that we cannot be ouredTes 
witnesses of these changes, and neither Ustory nor 
written observations extend to suflitiently remote a 
* Ammam torn teriibru^ vol* i. p. ISS, ISS, 
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as 



date to oonTince us of our mistake. If we obserre 
diiit the tanoB of the pozts of animab are always 
perfect when viewed in relation to tlieir use, as is 
really the case, it is not to be inferred that it iB the 
{arm of the parts which has led them to be employed 
in a certain way, as zoologists assert, but that it is, 
on the contrary, the need of action which has pro* 
doeed the peculiar paEt8» and it is the employment 
of these parts which has developed them, and esta* 
hii&hed a proper relation between them and their 
foaMcAmB^ To affirm that the fonn of the parts in^ 
dneed ihehr functions, would be to leave Natuie> 
without power, incapable of producing any act, or 
anjr change in bodies; and the different parts of: 
animals, as well as the animals themselyes, as all 
created at first, would from that moment present as 
Hiany foaoB as are required by the diversity of dr« 
enmstances in which animals Uve; and it would be 
necessary tliat these circumstances should never 
¥ary, and that such sliould likewise be the case witk 
the parts of each animal. Nothing, however, of tUoi 
kind takes place, aiid nothing can be more opposite 
to the means which observation shows us tha^ 
Nature employs to call into existence her manijbU 
productions. It must hence appear, that what are 
called species do not exist in nature ; that the con- 
stancy of races to which that name has been girai^ 
can only be temporary and not absolute, althou^ 
tibey would m doubt continue the same aa long as 
the cinnunstances which effect them imdeigo no 
change, and ihey are not forced to alter their hap 
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bitudes. It is susceptible of demonstration, that if 
spedes had an absolute eanstancy, tkere would be 
no varieties, but naturalists cannot help acknowledg- 
ing that suck exist*. 

Whaterer changes circtfmstances may hare pro- 
duced in individuals, are all preserved by genera- 
tion^ and transmitted to new individuals emanating 
fiom those which have undmrone these ehanges* 
Unless this were the case, Natiu-e could never have 
introduced the diversity among animals which we 
now witness, nor a progression in the composition 
of their organs and facultiesf . 
, Such is. Lamarck's theory of life, and manner of 
accounting for the innumerable Tarioty of forms in 
which Hying nature now appears. If his principles 
were once admitted, they would not only produce 
the effects he ascribes to them, but it would be 
a matter of surprise that natural productions are 
not infinitely more diversified than they really are, 
for nothing more is necessary than time and dr* 
emnstances for any one animal form to be trans* 
formed into any other, — for a monad or a polypus 
to become indifferently a &og, an eagle, an elephant, 
or a man. But the two suppositions on which they 
rest, viz. that it is the seminal vapour which oi^a- 
nizes the embryo, and that efforts and desires en- 
gender organs, are both so entirely arbitrary, and 

the latter so obviously fallacious, that very few liave 

erer thought it worth while to attempt a ibrmal 

■ 

* Aminaux sans Vert^hres^ voL i* p. 197, 198. 
+ /6. p. 199. 
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refiitatioii of them. It is clifScuIt, indeed, to oon- 

eeiTe how Lamarck could advance a tLeoiy so 
utteily opposed to obflciration and probability, and 
at the same time succeed bo efiectoally in oonTincing 

himself of its truth. He must have perceived many 
of the inadmissible and absurd conclusions to which 
it led ; yet he persists in maintaining it by a kind 
of sophistry which could impose on none but liim- 
ael£ He admits the value of observation and exr 
peiience in the discovery of truth ; hut finding that 
they hore no testimony to the wonderful transforma- 
tions he was desirous to prove, he gets rid of their 
evidence altogether, by ailing that Ihey do not 
extend over a sTifHciently lengthened period to take 
cognizance of these changes. The aigument, there- 
fim, on this point, virtually amounts to this, that 
observation gives no notice of these operations, but 
that instead of thence inferring that they do not 
take place, the proper conclusion is, that they are 

actually going on, and have been in progress since 
the creation 1 How indispensable unlimited time is 
to give an air of plausibilily to Lamarck's theory, is 
strikingly evinced by the fact, of which he was 
perfectly aware, that we have the means of com* 
paring animab that lived upwards of two or three 
thousand years ago, with the same species as they 
exist at present, and the conformity between them 
is found to be complete* Numerous quadrupeda, 
birds, reptiles, and insects, have been found em- 
balmed in the Egyptian cemeteries, with all the 
' parts in such a state of preservation as to be per* 
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•lectly recognizable* It would fieem," says tlie 

professors of the museum at Paris, in their report on 
these valuable remains % as if the superstition of 
die andeat Egyptians had been inspired by Natiure» 
in order to transmit to future times a monument of 
her history. By embalming with so much care the 
brutes which were the objecto of their foolish ado- 
ration, that extraordinary and capricious people 
have left us, in their sacred grottoes, almost com- 
plete cabinets of zoology. The climate has con- 
spired with the art of embalming to preserye bodies 
from corruption, and we can now satisfy ourselves, 
by our own eyes, what was the condition of many 
i^ecies three fliousand years ago. It is difficult to 
restrain the transports of our imagination, when we 
behold thus preserved, with their minutest braes, 
the smallest portions of their skin, and in every 
respect most perfectly recognizable, many animals, 
which at Thebes or Memphis, two or three thousand 
years ago, had their own priests and altars." In 
regard to these curious relicts, Lamarck was forced 
to admit that they were identical with their living 
.descendants in the same country, and accounted for 

it by saying that this happened because the climate 
and other physical conditions of the latter had long 
continiied mudtered. But he makes no attempt to 

accoimt for the fact which is so fatal to his theory, 
that these remains entirely correspond to individuals 
• of the same speciea in many diffisrent quarters of the 
globe, where the physical conditions are so dis- 
* Add. da Muieuin d'Hiit l>Iat, torn. i. p. 234 
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amilar that thejr ought to have produced important 
changes*. 

It will likewise he observed as an important 

defect in Lamarck's argument, that he can cite no 
poatire tact to exemplify the substitution of some 
mUir^y new sense^ faculty, or organ, in ihe room of 
some other suppressed as useless. " All the in- 
stances adduced," says Mr. Lyell, go only to prove 
ihat the dimensions and stmgth of members, and 
the perfection of certain attributes may, in a long 
succession of generations, be lessened and enfeebled 
by disuse; or, on the contrary, be matored and 
augmented by active exertion, just as we know that 
the power of scent is feeble in the greyhound, while 
its swifbiesB of pace and its acuteness of sight are 
remarkable ; that the harrier and stagbound, on the 
contrary, are comparatively slow in their move- 
ments, but excel in their sense of smelling. We 
point out to the reader this important chasm in the 
chain of the evidence, because he might otherwise 
imagine that we had merely omitted the illustrations 
for tibe sake of brevity ; but the plain tmth is, that 
there were no examples to be found, and when 
Lamarck talks of ^ the efforts of internal sentimisnt)' 
* the influence of subtile fluids,' and the ^ acts of 
organization,' as causes whereby animals and plants 
may acquire mm; cifyam^ he gives us names Ibr 
things, and with a disregaid of the strict roles 
of induction, resorts to fictions, as ideal as the 

* I^cirs Principles of Geology, ii. p. 31. 
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^ plastic virtue,' aad other phantoms of the middle 
ages. 

** It is evident, that if some well authenticated 
facts could have. been adduced to establish one com* 
plete step in the process of traa8formation» such as 
the appearance in individuals descending from a 
common stock, of a sense or organ entirelj new, 
and a Complete disappearance of some other en- 
joyed by their progenitors, tliat time alone might 
then be supposed sufficient to bring about anj 
amount of metamorphosis. The gratuitous assnmp- 
tion, therefore, of a point so vital to the theory of 
transmutation, was unpardonable on the part of its 
advocate*.'* 

■ The transmutability of species is a point which 
has been maintained by many naturalists besides 
Tiftmarflr, and the reasons they have adduced in 
support of their opinions are so various, Aat the 
full consideration of thm would be inconsistent 
with our present purpose. It may be assumed aa 
capable cf most satis&ctory proo^ that the muta- 
tions w hich species underg^o in accommodatingthem- 
selves to a change of extenial drcumstancesi havea 
definite limit, and are regulated by constant laws; 
and that the capability of so varviug, forms part of 
the specific cfaaiacter. Inde£nite diveigence ima 
the original type is guarded against, in the case of 
intermixture of distinct species, by the sterility of 
the mule offspring ; circumstances which show that 

* PrineiplMi of Geology, U. pi. a» 
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species were designed to lefam the indmdiiality of 
character with which they were endowed at the 
time of their creation, and that they haye a real 
existence in nature*. 

The intellectiuil faculties of animals, Lamarck 
r^ards as entirely the result of organization. Eyea 
in the case of the most perfect of them, ike hmnan 
species, there is no distinct recognition of a spiritual 
substance deriyed from heayen ; and all intelleetnal 
phenomena whateyer, are ascribed to some phyd- 
cal cause. Nature, he conceives, offers nothing 
cognizahle by us but body; the movements, change% 
and properties of boeUei^ form the only field open to 
our observation, and ihe only source of real know- 
ledge and useful truthst. The place of the soul 
seems to be nsmped by a certain interior §$niimmif 
to which he continually refers, as eicercidng a most 
powarM influence over all the faculties, and giving 
rise to all the passions and affections |» Thus the 
noblest fecolties of the mind, ^ the capability wd 
godlike reason," by which we are distinguished 
from oth^ animals, 

i— — and this spirit, 
This all-pervading, this all-eonsoioiis tool. 
This particle of energy divine. 
Which travels nature, flies from star to star. 
And vi«itf gods^ and cinn.lstes their poirm | 

* This lalject will be ftrand to be dleeoMed at oondderable 
length, and in a veiy latiafiMtory manner, in the second yolmns 
«)f Mr. Lyellli Principles of Oedogj, p» 1^5* 

f Animaux sans Vertiire9y L p. 260. 

t /W. 258, M Did. iPffid. Nat. xvL Art InteO^mim. 
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are made to emanate from a certain relation of parts 

and organs, — a particular conformation of iiiaterial 
substances, just as a desired result is obtained by 
ananging in a certain order the parts of a piece of 

jnechanism. 

But who can believe that such a faculty, so 
divine, so godlike and spiritnal, can be the mere 
result of or[:anization ? That any juxta-position of 
,maUrial molecules, of Avhatsoever nature, from 
whaterer sonrce deriyed, in vhateyer order and 
forms arranged, and wherever placed, could generate 
, thought, and reflection, and reasoning powers, could 
acquire and store up ideas and notions, as well eos- 
ceming metapliysical as physical essences, may as 
safely be pronounced impossible, as that matter and 
spirit should be homogeneous* Though the intel« 
lectual part acts by the brain and nerves, yet the 
brain and nerves, however ample, however de« 
▼doped, are not the intellect, nor an inteUectnai 
substance, but only its instrument, fitted for the 
passage of the prime messenger of the soul, its 
nenrouB fluid or power to every motive organ* It 
is a substance calculated to convey instantaneously 
that subtile agent, by which spirit can act upon 
hody, wherever the soul bids it to go and enables it 
to act. When death separates the intellectual and 
the spiritual from the material part, the introduction 
of a fluid, homogeneous with the nervous, or related 
to it by a galvanic battery, can put the nerves in 
action, lift the eyehds, move the limbs; but though 
the action of die intellectual part may thus be 
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imitated, in newly deceased persons, stiD there are 
no fiigns of returning intelligence, there is no life, no 
Toluntary action, not a trace of the spiritual agent 
that has been summoned from its dwelling. Whence 
it follows, that though the oiganiasation is that bj 
fdiiciL the intellectnal and goreniing power mauifests 
its presence and habitation, still it is evidently some- 
thing distinct horn and independent of it*." 

With opinioaia having such a decided tendcn^ 
to materialism, it is not surprising tliat Lamarck 
seklom makes allusion to a Deity, and when ha 
does so, he nearly confines himself to llie bare 
acknowledgment of his existence. In his earlier 
work% there is no mention made of a Supreme 
Being whaterer; and even when his existence is 
admitted. He is divested of the attributes which 
belong to him. The glory of forming the works of 
creation, in which His beneficence and power are so 
signally manifested, is ascribed to nature^ or a cer- 
tain order of things. This power to which the Deity 
lias delegated his pierogatiyes, and which he has 
- appointed his vicegerent, Lamarck defines as An 
order of things composed of objects independent of 
matter, which are determined by the obserration of 
bodies, and the whole amount of which constitutes 
a powcj^ unalterable in its essence, goremed in all 
its acts, and constantly acting upon all the parts of 
the physical universe t." This blind power, which 

* Kirby's Brid(ft. Treat. Intro, p. xxxii. 
t N. Diet. d'Hist. Nat. audi. Art. Naimre, 377 ; Anim. am* 
Vmi, L p. 317* ' 
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acts necessarily, has not^ indeed, called matter into 

existence, but it lias formed all bodies of which 
matter is essentially the base; and as it exercises 
no power except on the latter, which it modifies 

and changes in every possible manner, producing 
all its various aggregates and combinations, we may 
be assured that it is it which has made all bodies 
such as we now behold them, and that it is Na- 
ture which confers on some their properties, and 
on others the feusulties which they exerdse*. All 
this power Lamarck distinctly admits has been de- 
legated to Nature by the Deity, and among other 
which he conceiTes to hare attached to tlie 
ideas which hare been entertained regarding Nature, 
he refutes the notion that Nature is the Deity him- 
self Strange oceuzrence 1 that the watch should 
hare been confounded with its maker, the work 
with its author* Assuredly this idea is illogical and 
unfit to be niaintained» The power which has 
created Nature, has, without doubt, no limits, caii<* 
not be restricted in its will or made subject to 
others, and is independent of all law. It alone can 
<dumge Nature and her laws, and even annihilate 
them ; and although we haye no positive knowledge 
of this great object, the idea which we thus form 
of die Almighty Power, is at least the most suitable 
for man to entertain of the Divinity, ^vhen he can 
nuse his thoughts to the contemplation of him. If 
Nature were an intelligence, it could exercise Toli- 
tion, and change its laws, or rather there could be 

• Am9t.mmi F«rl L p. S16« 
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BO law. Finally, if Nature were God, its will 
would be independeiit, its acts unconstrained ; but 
du8 is nod the case; it is, on the contraiy, con- 
tinually subject to constant laws, over which it has 
no power : it hence follows, that although its means 
aie iofimteiy diVeiafied and inexhaustible, it acts 
always in the same manner in the same circum- 
stances, without the power of acting othcnvise*.** 

While thus admitting the existence of the Detlyv 
stiiy direet interference in the affairs of the universe 
is wholly denied to him. His sovereignty is re- 
duced to a mere nominal si^remacy, as he is sup- 
poied to take no care or thought for the worlds 
which he authorized or permitted to be created, and 
^ ha?e no sympathy for the creafcores which in* 
habit them. As with La Place, and so many other 
philosophers of the French school, every thing is 
ascribed to Meeondari/ oitcftft , which are made to 
vsorp the place and attributes of the Divinity. 
Lamarck's deity, therefore, is the exact counterpart 
<^ the god of EpicnmSy whose being is allowed 
Mmingly more for the purpose of giving consistency 
to a theory, or a compliance with generally received 
opinions^ than from any urgent conviction of his 
leality ; and we may justly apply to him what was 
^d of the Grecian philosopher; Re tollit^ orcUione 
rdinquU Deum* 

It has been already mentioned, that Lamarck's 
attention was early directed to Tneteorology, and it 
-Seems long to have continued to form one of his 
* Amm. mm Vert.^ voL L 322. 
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most &tourite studies. So comparatively limited 
is our poritiTe knowledge of atmospheric phemn 
mena, tbat a careful investigation of them afforded 
the prospect of xiew and important discoveries; 
while the endless Tariety of appearances whidi 
theypresent, and tlic complicated iuflueiices which 
operate in producing them, offered a mde and 
interesting field for the ezerdse of that speon- 
lative kind of inquiry which Lamarck loved to 
indulge. With his usual facility in such matters, 
he was not long in adTancing a theoiy, according to 
which the atmosphere is regarded as resembling the 
sea, having a sur&ce, waves, and storms ; it oughti 
likewise^ to have a flux and reflux, for the moon 
ought to exercise the same influence upon it that it 
does on the ocean. In the temperate and frigid 
zones, therefore, the wind, which is only the tide of 
the atmosphere, must depend greatly on the decli- 
nation of the moon ; it ought to blow towards the 
pole that is nearest to it, and advancing in that 
direction only, in order to readi every place, travers* 
ing dry countries or extensive seas, it ought then 
to render the sky serene or stormy. If the influence 
of the moon on the weather is denied, it is only 
that it may be referred to its phases ; hut its posi- 
tion in the ecliptic is regarded as afibrdiog pro- 
babilities much nearer the truth*. 

* On tlie Influcticr <^>f tlie Moon on the Earth's Atmoephere; 
Jnnmul dc Physique., I'r.iirial, nn. vi. Most of T.nmarck*s oflier 
etiMiys on Meteurology will be found in the periodical jutt 
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So oonTinoed iras Lamarck of ihe aceuraey and 

value of his theory, that he resolved on reducmg it 
to practice, and thus at the same time establiali itt 
tath, and attract ihe atteniioii of the public towaids 
It. For this purpose he drew up a series of alma- 
nacks, which he had the perseveiaace to publidi for 
ten oonaecatiTO years, the nature of which irill he 
best understood from the title of that which first 
appeared. " Annual Meteorology for the Year viii 
of Ihe Bepablic (1800, a. b.), containing an Ezpoo* 
wm of the Probabilities acquired by a long Series of 
Observations on the State of the Weather, and 
^tttttions of ihe Atmosphere, in different Seasons 
Ae Year ; an Indication of the Times when it 
be expected to be fine Weather, or Rain* 
^^<Mans and Tempests, Frosts, &c. : finally, an finu<« 

Blttatoon, according to Probabilities, of the Times 
fevourable for Fetes, Journeys, Voyages, Harvest, 
and other UndertakingB, in whidh it k of Import<* 
•ace not to be interrupted by the Weather ; with 
simple and concise Directions regarding these new 
Measnrea." His prediction^ as might haTO been 
•stpected, proved more frequently emmeous than 
otherwise, but this circumstance was iax firom in- 
ducing him to discontmne his exertiona. Ereiy 
he had recourse to some new consideration,—- 
^ch as the phases, the apogee and perigee of the 
iiBoon, and die rektiTe position of the aon, to 
•ficount for his prerious failure, and aiflbfd greater 
<*ortaiiity in his future prognostications. After ereiy 
Expedient had been tried without saccess, he itaa 
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at last obliged to renounce the labour as fruitless, 
satisfied that, however important it would be to 
foresee the state of the weather, it depends on 
causes fior too remote and complex to be made the 
subject of calculation. 

Speculations of an analogouts character regarding 
the formation of the globe and the changes which it 
has undergone, were laid before the publiOi in 1802, 
in a work entitled Hydrogeology^ or Beseaxehes 
oniihe Influence exerted by Water on the Surfoee 
of the terrestrial Globe," &c. &c. His opinions rest 
m ihe assumption that all composite minerals are 
the remains of Hying beings. According to him, 
the seas are continually hollowing out their bed in 
consequence of being unceasingly agitated by the 
tides, produced by the action of the moon ; in pro- 
portion as the bed deepens in the crust of the earth, 
it necessarily follows that their level lowers, and 
their surface diminishes; and thus the diy land, 
formed by the debris of living creatures, is more 
and more disclosed. As the land emeiges from the 
sea, .the water from the clouds forms currents upon 
its surface, by which it Is rent and excavated, and 
divided, into valleys and mountains. With the exn 
eeption of Tolcanoes, our steepest and most elcTated 
ridges have formerly belonged to plains, even their 
substance once made a part oi the bodies of ^iniifp^U 
and plants ; and it is in conseqnence of being so 
long purified from foreign principles that they are 
reduced to a siliceous nature. ,But running waters 
frirrow them in all directions, and cany their mate- 
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rials into the bed of the sea; and the latter, from 

continual efforts to deepen its bottom, necessarily 

throws fhem out on one side or other. Hence fliere 

results a general morement and a oomrtant trans* 

portation of the ocean, which has perhaps already 

made sereral circuits of the globe. This diifttng 

ftinnot occur without displacing the centre of gnmty 

in the globe ; a circumstance which would have the 

effect of displadi^ the axis itself and chai^ 

temperature of the different cliniate8*~Li order to 

silence any doubts that may arise in the minds of 

his readers from not observing these changes going 

toirmxij Lamardc is careful to add, as in Ae case 

of the supposed transformation of species, that an 

ualuaited length of time must be allowed &a their 

aceomplishment. 

But the work on which Lamarck's fame is prin* 

eipally founded, ^nd whidi has conferred a most 

important service on xoology, hloBHutoireNatmrMe 

des Animaux mm Vertihres. From the time of its 

appearance, this work has ever been regarded as 

one cf the highest authority, and has fermed the 

principal regulator of most departments of this ex^ 

tensive race <tf animals. The work extends to seven 

octaTO Tolumes^ and is entitled Natural History 

of inTertebiate Animak, presenting the general 

and particuW Characters of these Animals^ their 

IKstiibntioii, Classes, Families, Oener% and the 

principal Species referable ihmto * The first to- 

lume is entirely occupied with an introduction, the 

object of whidi is to determine the essential eh»« 

1> 
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racters of an animal, its distinctioii from vegetables 
and other naiuial bodies, and to explain the Amda- 
mental principles of zoology. This introduction 
may be regarded as furnishing a synoptical yiew of 
all the author's peculiar opinions on ihe origin and 
developement of living beings, which are illustrated 
more in detail in separate works. The first five 
volumes are mitten entirely by Lamarck, but he 
was assisted in the part relating to insects by M. 
Latreillc. A portion of the sixth volume and the 
whole of the seTenth, were drawn up by his daughter 
from his notes and papers, his want of sight pre* 
venting him from undertaking that labour himself; 
and that part of the edzth, which relates to the 
myiUaeii^ maUiaehy pedinidet^ and ctiracii^ is 
^vritten by M. Valenciennes. The first part was 
published in 1815, and the other parts appeared at 
intervals up to 1822, when the whole was com- 
pleted. Besides a luminous and comprehensive 
account of the general history of the different groups 
and genera, the principal spedes are dted and 
briefly characterized, with their s^aionymes, reference 
to figures, and localities. The enumeration of species 
sometimes includes all the known kinds, and iA 
particularly copious and instructive in relation to 
sponges and shell- bearing moUuscae. The genera 
are established with much discrimination, and ju« 
diciously characterized by obvious properties, such 
as form, proportion, nature of the surface, and 
structure. The synonymy is unravelled with great 
care, and the descriptions, though necessarily ofitii 
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reij hrie^ are in general higbl j satis&ctoiy* These 

circumstances have rendered tins work the most 
valuable syBtem that has ever appeared of the in<- 
Tertehrate «»iiT«iilg • and it has fomied the goide to 
meet authors who have since writ ten on the sub- 
ject* 

The phrase invertebrate animale originated with 
I^naick, and it expresses, as Cuvier remarks, per- 
haps the only circumstances in their organization 
which is common to them alL They were pre*- 
twody known as white-Uooded animah^ a designar- 
tion which was soon shown to be improper, by th^ 
<Iuomiy that an ^tire class (the anneUdaJ pos* 
•ewes red blood. The system of Linnaeus and Bni* 
guiere formed the basis of his course when he first 
began to lectme on the subject; he subsequenily 
^idopted a new classification, founded cn their 
anatomy, which had been published in 1795* This 
^ afterwards modified in Taiious way% as new dia- 
oovmes were made, and as new relations suggested 
themselves to him* In his system of invertebrata, 
forming an octavo rolume^ published in 1810, he 
adopted tiie class of eruHaeec^ and created that of 
(irachnidesy a step which he judged necessary, in 
oonseqiience of some new infoimation that had been 
eoaunnnicated him on the heart and pufanonarf 
sacs of spiders. In a previous work he had ad- 
nutted the annelidei to the rank of a separate classy 

* The most teeent and probably the best edition of tbe 

Animam mns Vertthres^ is in eight volumes octavo, augmented 
vith notes by M. M. Deabages and Milne Edwards. 
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'in consequence of Baion Cuvier's obsermtions (m 
their circulating orgnns and the colour of their 
blood) which resembles that of the vertebrate races. 
Two other classes werei created, in his Philosophic 
cal Zoology," viz. the infusoria and the ccntripedes ; 
aud in this work also he first deviated from the 
ordinary practice of commenchig the anangement 
wiih the most perfectly organized, the inverse order 
being more in accordance with his theoretical views, 
which assumed a graduied prt^emon in the compo* 
ation of animal oigans, proceeding from the most 
simple to the most complex. 

It was in a small volume, entitled An Extract 
ftom the Zoologiool Course in the Museum of Na» 
tural History, on the invertebrate Animals," Re- 
published in J 81 2, that he first presented his general 
distribution of animals into three grand divisions, 
apathetic^ sentient^ and intclliffent. This plan he 
made the foundation of his great work, and the 
method in whidi he applied it, as well as his ideas 
regarding the constitution of tlie different classes, 
and their relation to each other, will be unde£su>od 
from the subjoined table. 
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L Apathetic Animals. 
I. Infusaricu 
2* Poli/pes. 
3* Radiariu 

4. Vermes. 
( Epizoaires.J 

IL Sentient Akimals. 

5. Jmeeta. 

7. CrvMacea. 

8. Annelides, 

9. Cirrkipedes* 
10« MoUmca. 

V fill. iKTBLLtOBNT ANDIAZiS* 

1^ 11. Pmc^. 
'S S - 12. R^tilia. 
"S^S ,13. 

The animals of the first pximaiy dividoa lie de-- 
fines as desfitate of feeling, and moring only by 

their excited imtability ; and he assigns as their 
character, the absence of a brain and of an elongate 
meduUaiy mass; senses wanting; fonns various; 
articulations rarely existing. The animals of the 
second diyision feel, but they obtain from their sen- 
sations only pereepHons of objeets, a kind of simple 
ideas which tliey are trnable to combine with each 
other in order to fonn complex ones. Thej possess 
no Tertebral oolunm, bat haye a biain asid most 
frequently an elongate medullary mass ; some dis- 
tinct senses ; oxgans of motion attached under the 
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skill ; the form symmetrical, the parts arranged in 
pairs. The intelligent animals, fonning the third 
grand diyisioii, feel, and acquire ideas capable of 
being preserved, and execute operations hetweea 
these ideas which Airaish them with others; and 
they are intelligent in different degrees. They 
possess a vertebral column, a brain and spinal mar- 
row; distinct senses ; organs of motion fixed to an 
interior skeleton, and symmetrical forms, the parts 
being placed in pairs*. 

This general distribution of animals has not been 
very much approved of by natiuralists ; and Cuvier 
asserts that it is neither founded on their organiza- 
tion, nor an exact observation of their faculties. 
The degree of intelligence observed in the diflferent 
classes, would certainly lead most observers to give 
a yery different position to seyeral, from that which 
they liaye obtained in the aLove scale. The insecta i 
and arachnidesy for example, which are made to 
4)ccupy the lowest place among the sentient races, 
are undoubtedly entitled to the rank assigned to 
the mollusca and cirrhijpedes ; for there can be no 
eomparison in ibis respect between a hive-bee or an 
ant, and aii imperfectly organized and almost inani* 
mate mollusc. 

At a subsequent period, in consequence of some 
new discoveries made Ly M. M. Savigny, Lesetir, 
and Desmarets, he separated certain tribes from the 
polypi, and formed them into a distinct class under 
the name of a^cidiem. Some new views likewise 
* Animaust sans Vetiibm^ i. 38 !• 
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ooeaned to bim regarding ike general arrangement 
of animals, and instead of presenting them in a 
simple series, he dirided them into two subramose 
Benefit «s follows 



S 

o 



Series of inarticulated 
Animals. 



Series of articulated 
Animals. 



Infusoria 

I 

Polypes 



2 I 

t ' 



Asddiens 



Badiarii 




Epizoaris^ 



4 



p 

I 




Mollusca 



Annehdes 



Insecta 

I 

Arachmdes 



Cnistaoea 

- — *- - 
f I. ' \ 

Cirrhipeda 



Pisces 

Reptilia 

Aves 

Mammalia 
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Tliis arrangement is particularly dcservinnr of 
attention, from its being admitted by tke author of 
die dicular system to be the fint appxoadL to a 

perception of tliat order of affinities wMcli lie sup- 
poses to pervade the whole animal kingdom. In 
the first Tolume of his celebrated irorky" says Mr* 
Mac Leay, " Lamarck acknowledges that the idea 
of a simple series constituting the whole of the ani- 
mal kingdom does not agree with the eyident older 
of nature, because, to use his own words, this order 
is far from simple ; it is branched, and is at the 
game time composed of sereial distinct series* He 
then presmnes, that animals ofier two separate sub* 
ramose series, one commencing with the infmoria^ 
and leading by means of the molhisca to the cuttie- 
fish (cephahfoda)^ and the other' commencing 
with the intestinal worms, and leading to insects. 
Now, this notion could only have gained a place in 
the mind of Lamardc from a conyiction by experi* 
ence of its being an incontrovertible truth. His 
table of affinities, however confrised it may appear, 
or fuSromoM, as it is termed, coincides widi the 
tabular view which I liave laid before the public. 
We have only to join the radiata to the drripedcu 
and the anndide* to fishes, and Lamarck's table of 
affinities, "\vitli scarcely any alteration, becomes pre- 
cisely the same as mine*." 

In addition to the Tsrions branches of natural 
history already enumerated as cultivated by this 
inde&tigiible and ingenious inquirer, another still 
* Hero Sntomologicfe, p. 
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fenudns to be meatMmecly to wbieh he emuniimcaled 

a renuirkable impulse; namely, the history of fossil 
shellisu This highly importaat and interestiiig sub- 
ject had long attfacted the attention of geologists, 
but owing to the difficulties with which it is in- 
vested, it still zemained in comparatiTe obscurity* 
One of the ftcts most desuable to be asoertained in 
relation to these remains, was, whether they were 
identical with species now living, a point which 
CQfoId be detennined only by a carafbl comparisoiu 

Applying to this investigation ilvdi profound know- 
ledge which he had acquired of recent shellsi La* 
mank was enabled to illustnite the subject in a 
most satisfactory manner, and to throw light on 
some of the most anomalous phenomena which it 
jftetmJtB to the inquirer. Besides his extensiTO 
acquaintance with the Uiiaeec^ he enjoyed another 
advantage for entering upon an inquiiy of this nature 
by rending at Parisi the ticmity of which has long 
been odebnted toot the number and Tariety of its 
ftsnl producti(»is*. The result of his inrestigation 
appeared in several of the earlier volumes of the 
Annals of the Museum; but the memoir was nev^ 
brought to a conclusion. It was accompanied with a 
quarto volume of plates, containing figures of great 
beauty and accuracy. 

Such are the principal subjects to which Lamarck s 

* Cavier conceives that the bash of Paris contains a greater 
soeamnlstion of Ibsail shells thsa any other place of equal 
eztenftk At Giignon, no fewer than six hundxed diffeteni 
spedes have been oolleeted in a space not exoeeding a tew 
•qnsie toiaea. 
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attention was directed, together with some of the 
results to ^rihich his inyestigatioiis led him* After 
his establishment in the Museum of Natural History, 
much of his time was occupied with the objects 
whose histoiy he was appointed to teach ; and so 
feTOurably were his labours in this department re- 
ceived by the pubhc, that his interest as well as his 
jndination would have conspired to make him eul- 
tiVate it to the uttermost But his exertions re- 
ceiyed an early check, and were at last entirely 
stopped, by the inroads of a most afflicting cala- 
mity* His eyes had long been weak, and as he 
advanced in years, they became so diseased, that he 
was obliged to re&ain from using them fbi the 
eywiination of any minute object. Hence it was 
that he had recourse to the celebrated Latreille to 
assist him in that part of his system of inyertebrata 
which related to insects. Notwithstanding eyery 
precaution, the disorder increased, and at last pro- 
duced total blindness, which continued till his death. 
This eyent was the more distressing," says Ouyier, 
because it overtook him in such circumstances that 
he could obtain none of those means of alleviation 
which might otherwise haye been procured* He had 
been married four times, and ^\ ns the father of seven 
children. Tlie whole of his little patrimony, and even 
the firuits of his early economy, were lost in one of 
those hazardous investments which sliameless spe- 
culators so often hold out as baits to tiie credulous. 
His retired life^ the consequence of his youthful 
habitSi and attachment to systems so Uttle in accord* 
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«aee ivith ihe ideas which pieyailed in fldence^ 
were not calculated to recommend him to those who 

had the power of dispensing farours. When niun- 
berless iniinnitiesy brought on by old age, had in- 
Qreaaed his wants, nearly his whole means of support 
consisted of a siiuiU income derived from his chair,. 
The £iends of science, attracted by the high reputa* 
tion which his botanical and zoological works had 
conferred on him, "witnessed this with surprise. It 
appeared to them, that a goyemment which protects 
the sciences, onght to hare provided fir the wants 

of a celebrated individual ; hut their esteem for him' 
wa^ doubled, w hen they saw the fortitude with which 
the iUnstrions old man here up against the assaults 

both of fortune and of nature. They particukirly 
admired the devotedness which he inspired in such 
of Jiis children as remauied with him* His eldest 
daughter, entirely devoted to the duties of hlial 
affection for many years, never left him for an 
instaati readily engaged in eveiy study which might 
supply his want of sight, wrote to his dictation a 
portion of his last works, and accompanied and 
supported him as long as he was able to take some 
exercise* Her sacrifices, indeed, were carried to a 
degree which it is impossible to express ; when the 
fiMiier could no longer leaye his room, the daughter 
nerer left the house. When she afterwards did so, 
for the first time, she was incommoded by the free 
air, the use of which had been so long unfiuniliar 
to hert It is rare to see yirtue carried to such a 
degree, and it is not less so to inspire it to that 
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degree; and it is adding to the praise of M. de La* 

marck, to recount what liis children did for him.* 

After sereial years of affliction, his constitution 
at last gaye way^ and lie died on the 18th December, 
1829, in the 85th year of his age. Some of his 
children had been carried off previousl and at the 
time of his disease only two sons and two daughters 
survived. The eldest of the former was appointed 
to a situation of considerable trust under goyem- 
ment 

A just estimate of Lamarck's merits, will entitle 
him . to occupy a high place among modem na* 
tmalists. Endowed by nature with varied and 
TigOKTOus mental powm, he was fitted to excel in 
many branches of knowledge, and never failed to 
stiike out a new padi in every department to which 
he attached himself. He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, some intellectual qualities which are not 
fiDet^uently combined ; a lofty and active imagination^ 
in no way unfitted him for the most unwearied and 
laborious investigation of minute matters of fact. 
Hence he seems equally following the natural bent of 
liis mind, when devising a theory to explain the most 
recondite operations of nature, and describin*:^ the 
markings of a shell, or the ramifications of a coral. 
It is to be lamented that his imagination so often 
gained the ascendency over his other faculties, and 
led to those daring and licentious speculations which 
have been allnded to. But in other instances, his 

fancy becomes tlie le^itiuiaie handmaid of Iiis reason, 
and lends her aid in beautifying and illustrating his 
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fp^colatioiis. He poraessed especiallj all the re- 
quisite qualifications for a zoolo^st, and it is on 
what lie accomplished in this department diat his 
fiune rnnst principally reet When we percem tibe 

admirable manner in which he discerned and cha- 
xacterized , natural groups, his skill in seizing on the 
most distinetiTe marks of species, the indefat^ble 
industry with winch he inyestigated their history and 
qmon jmy, together with the excellence of his system 
ammgement^we are led to f^ret that he was 

so late in entering upon this field of labour, as to 
be obliged to confine his attention to one diTision 
of tbe animal kingdom, and that he eo frequently 
deyiated even from that, in order to indulge his 
&Taorite practice of theorizing, 

HoweT^ litde yalne may now be attached to 
these theories, without a due consideration of them, 
we can neither appreciate some of the best of La* 
marckfe writings^ nor nndeislaiid the character of 
the man himself. In his own eyes, they appeared 
of paramount importance. The most practically 
veefiil of his aoological and botanical works he re- 
garded as friyial in comparison. Heoonodred them 
to present a key to some of the most secret opera* 
tions of nature^ and to afford the means of pladng 
many branches of knowledge on a new foundation. 
This ardent attachment to riews whidi have so 
genecally been considexed extrafagent and imteaaUe, 
nay seem smrprisiDg in the case of an indiyidual 
whom aU must acknowledge to be possessed of 
aradi acoteaess and discrimination. It is perhapv 
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to be accounted for by tbeir being nursed in the 

long solitudes to which his bad health and limited 
circumstances frequently confined him, without hav- 
ing^hia eyes opened to their &Uacie8 by a discussion 

of tlieir merits, or interchange of thought with 
others: for 

Tis thouglifs exchange, which, like the alternate rui»U 
Of "waveg conflictinor, breaks the learned scum. 
And defecates the student's standing pool ; 
By that nntutor'd, contemplation raves, 
iknd natiue^s fool by wisdom is outdone. 

It may likewise be supposed that he would be un- 
willing to perceire, or if he did perceire, equally 
reluctant to acknowledge, the imperfection of systems 
which he had wrought out with so much care and 
labour. For that they must hare cost him a great 
degree of laborious thought, will appear from the 
slightest inspection. It must also be allowed, that 
they evince a reach of mind, a power of original 
thinking, and a degree of varied knowledge, calcu 
lated to convey no mean idea of his intellectual 
character. Neither can we deny to them a certain 
degree of consistency, or adaptation of parts to each 
other ; and although the praise of consistency must 
be qualified by the-admission that it is consistency 
in error, yet, in such cases, this is of such difficult 
attainmenti as of itself to imply a high degree of 
acuteness and drcnmspection^ However startling 
the conclusions to which Lamarck leads us, they 
are generally drawn by a legitimate and £drly 
managed process of induction from the asmimed 
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premises. But the yerjr extravagance of the con- 
elusioiis ought to haye created a suspicion that the 
premises were erroneous; and they are, in fact, 
almost inyariably found to he wholly inadmissible. 

While, therefore, we acknowledge Lamareklp pre- 
eminent excellCTce in the ordinaiy subjects 6f na- 
tural history, we cannot &il to lament that his 
attention was so often engrossed by fimciful specu- 
lations; speculations of which, all things eonffldered, 
it is no undue depreciation to affirm that they 
are at once absurd and impious— alike opposed to 
i^eason and religion ; and the regret which must be 
felt in making such an assertion in regard to so 
celebrated a man, is not a little enhanced by the 
accompanying reflection, that^ with Lamarck and 
others of his school, the latter imputation would be 
r^arded as infinitely less discreditable than the 
former. 
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Baft O ! wbftfc tennt expreseive may relate 
Tha clMiige^ the qtadimr of their iww^lbt^ 
Thdr textwe^ not eompoeed of fifany ddn, 
OreaBbroaa flesh wHhoat, or bone within* 

Bat something than corporeal more refined. 
And agile as their blithe infonninc; niiud. 
In every eye ten thousand brilliants i)laze. 
And liv'iTig pearls the va«t horizon gaze ; 
Gemmed o'er their heads the mines of India gleam. 
And hea?en*8 own wardrobe has arrayed tlieir frame : 
Each spangled back bright sprinkled specks adom. 
Each plome imbibes the rosy tinotored mom. 
Spread on eaeh inag the florid seasons glow. 
Shaded and veiged with the oeleetisl bow ; 
Where edonrs blend sd ever wyi^g dye, 
And wanton in their gay exchanges ^e. 

Brooks. 

Having already discussed the general history of 
butterflies at odnsiderable length, in a Tolume de- 
voted to the ilhistnition of the kuids feand in Bri-« 
tain, it is not our intention to resume the subj^ 
in this place, further than to make a few remarks 
on certain peculiarities presented by many foreign 
species, a selection from whicii forms the subject of 
the present relume. 
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The remarkable superiority in size and beauty id 
most tropical productions oyer those of temperate 
regions, is scarcely more strikingly exemplified in 
any department of natmre than in this* The most 
riclily ornamented of our natire species, and we 
possess many of great beauty, appear insignificant 
ivhen contrasted with those of Brazil and Enstem 
Asia. Various as are the modifications of form 
which they present in this country, we find nothing 
to prepare us for the peculiar outline and a^ect 
which many kinds assume in the waimer regions of 
the earth. Here we seldom find any having the 
hinder wings prolonged into a tail, but among fo- 
reign spedes this is a common appendage, some* 
times long and linear, at other times broad and 
spatulate ; and occasionally there are not fewer than 
three or four on each of tiie hinder wings. Along 
■^^-ith this vai'iety of outline, they exhibit almost 
every possible shade of colour, from the most bril- 
liant to the most obscure, combined and blended in 

the most elegant and harmonious designs, rendering 
this tribe of creatures one of the most ornamental 
to be found in nature. 

Although such endless diversity of colouring is ob- 
servable in this class as a whole, it is, at the same time, 
worthy of remark, that most of the principal groups 
afe characterized by the prevalence of particular 
hues, as well as considerable uniformity in their mode 
of distribution ; that is to say, certain modifications' 
of structure are generally accompanied with a cer- 
tain pictorial design. Thus, the greater proportion 

« 
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of the genus Pieris are white ; Coliaa and CaUi' 
iryoM Tsrious shades of yellow, from the palest sol- 

phnr-yellow to deep reddish-ochre. Argynnis is 
ahuost inyaxiably fulrous or reddish brown, varie* 
gated widi nnmeronfl nndnlating black Hnes or spots; 
the under side more or less ornamented with silrery 
Streaks and spots. In the species of Ihe European 
genOB TAoM^ the mngsi are spotted or chequered 
with black and red. The prevailing colour in the 
genus Ar^tAS is azure^blue. Danau^ IdceOy and 
£«j9to^ liave ibis chaiaeter in common, that the 
breast and head are always punctured with white. 
In CetAosvOy hieroglyphicai markings coyer the under 
side of the wxngii in such a manner as is obserrable 
in no other genus. 

Many of the caterpillars of exotic butterflies offer 
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we find no piototype in the Idods ooeonring in Bri- 
tain. In the place of spines, some have the body 
tfaii^y covered with long fleshy prominences, of a 
eomeoos consistency at die tip, and probably seryw 

ing as a means of defence* In others, spines of 
angular conformation and foxmidable size are thick- 
ly stack OTor the whole sorfiKse, making it resemble 
a miniature forest. A few are provided with a long 
anal horn, resembling that which is so conspicuous 
in the caterpillars of the Sphinges. If Madam 
Merian's delineation of the larva of Urania Leilus 
be correct (which there is now reason to beUeve is 
the ease), it bears many slender spines, as long as 
the whole body, and as stiS' as iron wire. Another 
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species (that of Pagfilio Protmlam\ U likewise 

clothed with plumose spines, two of wkicii at the 
hinder extremity are much longer than the rest, and 
temunate in an appendage like a 8tar« Equally re« 
markable with any of these is the caterpillar of one 
of the Nymphalidae ( Adoleas AcorUhea )y which has a 
series of long filiform bodies projecting from each 
side, thickly clothed laterally with hairs of consi* 
derable length Hiinii^iffliiTig gradually to the extre? 
mity, which is aimed wifli a few minute spines. 

As might be expected, great dirersity likewise 
prevails in the appearance of the chrysalides ; but 
to these it will be more convenient hereafter to le* 
fer, in the preliminaiy notices to the respectiye 
genera. One of the most remarkable, however, 
may he mentioned, that of Morpho Menelatu^ which 
has the nasal prominence of the pioihorax produced 
into a long curved horn, which extends to the middle 
of the abdomen. In another spedes of the same 
group, the head is obtuse, projects considerably, and 
is curved upwards at the extremity, exactly like the 
beak of an ancient galley. 

Our acquaintance witti the geographical distribu-> 
tion of the diurnal lepidoptera was long very im- 
perfect, and it may yet be said to be very far fxom 
complete. The older naturalists seem to have been 
but Uttle aUve to the importance of the subject, and 
even if it had been otherwise, the means they pos- 
sessed for illustcatiiig it were comparatively limited. 
Those who had opportunities of collecting sped* 
mens in foreign countries, valued them merely as 
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Bpedmena, luid, in general^ kept no record of their 

localities, or natural history properly so called. 
Collections from China and the East Indies were 
indiscriminately mixed, in their "wayhomewaidS) with 
others from the Cape of Good Hope ; and American 
species were in hke manner mingled with such as 
are proper to the West Indian islands. H^ce it 

foDowed, that Fahricius and others were so often * 
led into error when they indicated the native comi- 
tiy of the kinds ikej described : but, indeed, the 
author just named did not rery frequently attempt 
tliis, but merely says, " i rem the Indies " — an ex- 
joeadon which means nothing more e:]qpUcit, in his 
aooeptadon of it, than that the species in question 
IS exotic* Linnseus, also, when he uses the same 
word, means indiscriminate^ either the East or 
West Indies* The indications of locafities in mo> 
dom works aie in general copious and accurate, but 
they have not hitherto been made the basis of any 
general and satis&ctoiy Tiew of the disfcributiion of 
the species. 

As might be expected in the case of animals en- 
domd mth eonsidemble power cf flight, certain 

kinds of diurnal Icpidoptera hare a much more ex- 
tensiTe range than most other insects-^than the 
eoleoptera for example* It is now ascertained that 
Cynthia cardui^ a species well known throughout 
Europe, (without confounding it, as may sometimes 
hare been done, with the kindred species C. iftm- 
terij^ occurs in Senegal, Egypt, Barbary, Cape of 
Ciood Hope, in the islands of Bourbon and Mada* 
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gascar, in Bengal, China» Jaya, New HoUaud, Bra- 
sal, aad^North America ; so that it may be called a 
complete cosmopolite. Of the four quarters of the 
globe, Europe is poorest in these insects ; and next 
to it is Africa. Asiay induding the great idanda of 
the Indian Archipelago and America, are both ex- 
ceedingly rich. Of the former, the islands seem to 
be modi more prolific diaa the oontiiient ; diejare 
the exdnffiTe haunts of the gigantic Omiihofpiera^ 
several of the largest and most richly coloured of 
the Pkride9f as wdl as seyeral of the most remark- 
able species of the genus Mcrpko* South Ameiica 
produces a greater number than any other country ; 
and Brazil, always preeminent for its exuberance 
both in animal and TSgetaUe life, may be said to be 
the richest portion of the new continent. It has 
been estimated by an indiTidual who has enjoyed 
the advantage of personally «^^™«^Tig the countryt 
that Brazil alone affords between 600 and 700 spe- 
cies of diurnal lepidoptera, a calculation which seems 
in no degree OTercharged. Among these are many 
genera pccuUar to America, such as Ilelieoniay Cast- 
nioj Efydna, &c. In almost CTery one of its phy- 
dcal properties^ Afnea affords a complete contrast 
to the country just named ; and howeyer fayourable 
its arid soil, and faT'^xteuding desarts of parched 
and driftingsand^maybe to the e^dsteoee of certain 
peculiar races of coleoptm, it is by no means gene* 
rally adapted to the support of creatures which de- 
riye their entire sustenance firam yegetable juices. 
The sea-coast, and umbrageous banks of the larger 
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afford many species peculicur to the country. This 
is the metropolitan station of the genus Acrea, and 
it is likewise inlmbited by seraral peculiar groups 

of the genera PapUiOy Pieri^^ &c. The neighbouring 
Madagascar 



tinenty aod exemplifies what has been obserred in 

relation to many other islands, that their zoolo^cal 
productions by no in cans correspond to those of the 
muttcsl portion of die main koid. litde rebtion 
exists between the diurnal lepidoptera of Madagas- 
car and the Cape of Good Hope, but a veiy close 
otie can be traoed between the fonner and those 
inhabiting distant parts of the continent, such as 
Senegal and Sierra Leone. Mauritius and Bourbon 
fikewiae differ considerably m flieir lepidoptenms 
productions from Madagascar. In the latter, magni- 
iicent PapUios^ AtrcBmy EuplascBy Danaidea^ Uraniw^ 
Cyredm^ and XamMOa^ embellish by their elegant 
Ibnns and splendid coknrs^ the mardiy and pesti- 
lential forests of that extensire ishmd, and rival in 
beauly that migestic and teeming vegetation which 
has dways exdted the admiration of botanists*. 
New Holland is not without its peculiar species, 
althoc^ this department of its zoology is not cha^ 
neterised by such marked singularities as are 
observed among its higher animak and vegetable 
productions. 

A singular dreomstance has been recorded by a 

♦ Sec Boiaduval, Nouv. Aim. du Museum, vol. ii. 
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recent trareller regarding one of the speciesy Eupldsm 

humata (Mac Leay), found in the country just re- 
ferred tO| namely, that it is employed as an article 
of food! 

He stat^ that there is a certain mountain, called 
the Bngong Mountain from multitudes of small 
moths, named Bugong by the natiTea, which coik 
gregate at certain times upon the masses of granite 
which compose it. The months of NoTember, De- 
cember, and January are quite a season of festiyity 
among these people, who assemble from erery quarter 
to collect these moths. They are stated also to form 
the principal minimer food f>f those who inhabit to 
the south of the Snow Mountains. To colleet these 
moths (improperly so called, for as above indicated, 
they are true butterflies), the natives make smo* 
thmd fives under the rocks on which they congre* 
gate; and sufiocating them with smoke, collect 
them by bushels, and then bake them by placing 
them on heated ground. Thus they separate from 
them the down and the wings ; they are then 
grounded and formed into cakes, resembling lumps 
of &t, and often smoked, which preserreB them for 
some time. When accustomed to this diet, they 
thrive and fatten exceedingly upon it^. Milliona 
of these butterflies were likewim observed on the 
coasts of New Holland, both by Captains Cook and 
King; and thus, says Mr. Kirby, has a kind Pro- 
vidence provided an abundant supply of food for a 

* Benett'f Waaderingg» &o. i. p. 265. 
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race that, subsisting entirely on hunting and £shing, 
ntast often be Induced to great stiaitft*. . 

These insects weve, no doubt, the first that at- 
tracted the attention of naturalists, iu consequence 
of their imposing appeaiance and strikingmetanuw- 
plioses. Collections of them began to be made at 
an early time, and were valued not only by the 
krer of natuie, but by those who had no fiaxther or 
moie wordiy design in yiew than to possess them 
as objects highly ornamental. Very extensive col- 
lections exist in nearly all the prindpaL cities and 
moseimis of Europe ; and many are to be found 
throughout Britain, not only belonging to public 
institutions for promoting natural history, but also 
in the possession of piiTate indiTiduals. One of the 
best conditioned collections of exotic lepidoptera in 
this country, is that in the possession of the East 
India Company, made in Java by Dr* Horsfield. 
As the method followed by that gentleman for pre* 
senring his specimens j^as attended with great suc- 
cess, the following account of it will be interestii^ 
and useful to those who have opportunities of mak- 
ing collections in foreign countries : — " During the 
inq[uiries I made," says Dr. Horsfield, in the early 
part of my residence in Java, to become acquainted 
with the best metho^ls for securing wbat 1 obtained 
in my excuzsions, I noticed the plan described by 
Le Yaillant in his Tmvels in Afiricay for the preser- 
vation of entomological collections. It is the fol- 
lowing : — ^Boxes or chests carefully made of light 
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wood, of a convenient portable size, are provideJ 
with partitions or moveable shelves, each consistbig 
of a simple board ; these are fitted at the distanee 
of t>\ o inches one from another, in grooves in the 
sides of the box, in which they are made to shde 
with accuracy aood ftcifaty, and are therefare le- 

iBOvable at pleasure. These boards or shelves have 
necessarily the exact dimensions of the ends of the 
chest) and are placed in a Tertical positioii ; a smd 
vacancy is preserved between this lower extremity 
afid the £oor, and any object detached by accident 
falls to the bottom withoat causing further injmj. 
Each board or shelf, Uned with cork or soft wood, 
supplies, in some measure, the place of a cabinet 
drawer. When taken out of the box and placed 
on a table^ it rests securely, and afibids a plain sor* 
fece, upon which insects may be fixed and examined 
with perfect ease and security : it is returned into 
the box in an instant, whicli, if carefully made^ 
when closed secm-es most eflFectually the contents. 
A small quantity of camphor, at the bottom, spreads 
its influence over Ae whole. One large box may 
conveniently contain fourteen boards, answering the 
purpose of as many drawers ; and, being eighteen 
inches long, they hare a manageable aise. This 
plan I resolved to adopt. In the earlv period of 
my pursuits, the boxes which I provided were made 
of Ugfat wood, and to their use I must aseribe, in a 
great measure, the preservation of my collection. 
X found that they afforded a complete protection 
against the ants and other destructiTe insects wbicb 
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aboimd in the island of Java, perhaps as much as 
in any oiber tropioal regioa. They vr&:e peeaUaorlj 
usefbl in tamUiiig, and poaseased the adTantage il 

afibrding a readj access to the subjects. As the 
mylrimftfA object of my pursuits was to provide aa 
ezteniKve and -wdtt-oooidilioiied eoleetioii, wbich 
might be useful and instractire in England, I had, 
eoon after receiving the patronage of the Uonour- 
aUa East India Company, diiected my attention to 
the proyisioii necessary for its safety during a voyage. 
My zesidence at Surakarta afforded me peculiar ad- 
Yiuttngpi in this point of tiaw. Both niateiial|i and 
workmen are here ol>tained, perhaps more readily 
than in any other part of Java. Boxes, according 
to the plan deacribedy were therefore provided, 

more substantial materials than those employed in 
tzaveUing, in proportion to the increase of the col- 
ledimL The wood of the JSomiajr jMi9<0fi^^ 

employed for lining the boards and securing the 
pins; and I ascribe to an acquaintance with the 
peculiar property of thiawood^-^hieh lenderait aa 
effectual substitute fer cork— 43ie pree^ation of the 
collection during its transportation. After haying 
carefnOty packed the anbjecta^ eveiy neeeasaiy pre- 
eaoiion lhat suggested itself was iu(ed in seeming 
the boxes against accidents during the voyage. 
They were individually painted and covered with 
oil-dofli. Each box was then placed in an outer 
case, made of the same substantial materials, and 
secured in the same manner* By these various 
precautions, and by the care which the ooUectiaift 
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received from the commander of the vessel during 
the voyage^ I enjoy the satisfieustion of having biou^t 
Hie whole in safe^ to Eif^d V 

The systematic arrangement of this tribe of in^ 
sects has always been consideied a task of great 

difficulty. So convinced of this was T.atreille, v^ho 
had himself studied the subject profoundly, that he 
says a claasificatian of lepidoptera may be considered 
the touchstone of entomologists. This difficulty 
arises diiefiy from the unifoimity of oxganizatioii 
which prevails throaghout the order— a unifhrndtj 
occasioned by all of them Leing designed to subsist 
on liquid food, and to imbibe it in the same man* 
ner. The oral organs^ theiefore^ whidi are of the 
first importance in classifying other tribes — ^the cole- 
optera, for example, in which they undergo almost 
endless variatioiis of fonn and consisten<^ to fit 
them fi>r oonsoming every kind of organic substance, 
firom semi-fluid animal or vegetable matter to the 
hardest ligneous tiflsue—aiei in this instance, of 
eomparatively Ktde avail. Beconrse must be had 
to secondary and subordinate characters ; and even 
when we are convinced that, owing to a peculiar 
yte»e#, and the coneanence of many minute resem-* 
blances, certain groups shonld be regarded as dis- 
tinct, it is found difficult to define them in a satis* 
factory manner. Neither has the difficulty been 
mucli lessened by the manner in i^hich the subject 

* Horfificld d Calal. of the Le^idoptcroim lu^ccU ui' Java, 
Intro, p. 9. 
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haB been haudled by many modem naturalists. Tlie 
munerous illnstiatioiis of kpidoptem publiahed of 
late years, hare heea partial^ being eiiher selections 
from the whole dassi or forming part of a local 
fioma. In ^ther case^ the subject is legaided in 
too insulated a light The ilhistrator of foreign 
bntterfiies selects a species, and by giving promi- 
nence to all its minute characters, proposes it urith 
conriderable plausibility as a distinct genus. The 
local fannist dirides his groups in reference to his 
own limited sphere of observation. Neither con- 
templates the possibility of being ever called upon 
to elaborate a general system, and he leaves it to 
tbose who are to reconcile all existiBg inconsist^ 
enoes. Hence it fellowsy ihat so many of the 
genera proposed in local and partial works can find 
no place in a general one ; for however specious they 
may appear when standing akme^ it is often found 
that they will not unite into a consistent whole, 
and they may therefore be said still further to em- 
btail the Tery snbject thej were designed to elud^p 

date. 

The Linnean distribution was vague and unsatis* 
fiMStoiiy, even at the time when it was first produced, 
and soon became utterly inappUcable when the 
amount of known species was increased. But it did 
not fedl to exercise, like every other system emap 
nating from that gifted ndnd, a powerfol influence 
on the progress of the science, and is interesting on 
account of its ingenuity and poetical elegance* 
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It is an attempt,'' says Dr. Shaw, ^ to combiiie^ 
in some degree, niitural and civil hiBtory, by attach- 
ing the memory of some illustrious ancient name to 
an insect of a particular east." The first Linnman 
division consists of Equiteiy which are distinguis^jLed 
by the shape of the upper wings ; these are longer^ 
measured fiom their posterior angle to their ante* 
rior extremity, than &om the same point to the 
base ; the antennso sometimes filiform* The equiieB 
are denominated Trom or Trojans, distinguished hy 
having blood-coloured spots on each side of the 
breast : or Jchwiy Qreeks, which are without red 
marks on the breast, of gayer colours, and having 
an eye-shaped spot on the anal angle of the inferior 
wings. The second division consists of HMoonii, 
which are distinguished by having the wings narrow 
and entire, often naked or vdthout scales ; the su- 
perior oblong, the inferior yery short. The thir4 
division consists of the Danaij so called from the 
sons and daughters of Danaus. They are divided 
into Danai candidiy or such as have whitish wings, 
and Danai festivi^ in which the ground colour is 
never white» and the surface variegated. The fourth 
division consists of the NymphaUi^ distinguished by 
the edges of the wings being scolloped or indented ; 
it is subdivided into N.gmnmaii^ in which the vrings 
are marked vrith ocellated spots, and N. Phalerati^ 
without these spots* The Mth division contains 
the Flebeiu These ate commonly smaller than the 
preceding butteiiiies, and are subdivided into rii* 
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rgl^ and urUcoke; the former having tlic wings 
marked with obficuie ^ts, the latter for the most 
part with transparent spots. 

In his earlier works. Mantissa and Species^ Fa«> 
bricuns made no important change on the lannsan 
method; but the many additional species wliich 
had come to kU knowledge when he drew up his 
SgUmna ghiuUmm^ led him to establish many new 
genera, and remodel the arrangement of the old 
ones. This method consists of forty-one genera^ 
most of which have been adopted by subsequent 
authors ; but it is less complete than it might other- 
wise have been rendered, owing to the death of the 
author before it was finished. Latreille did not 
deviate materially from the Fabrician method, adopt* 
ing nearly all the genejra; but he did not derive flie 
distSnetive characters exclusively fiom the antennise 
and palpi, as the Danish entomologist had done, 
but |uid recouiae to other parts of structure, and 
likewise judiciously took into account the peculiari* 
ties of tiie caterpillar and chrysalis. Several ar- 
mngemfflits were proposed subsequent to or contem* 
poraneous with that of LatreiDe, such as those of 
Lamarck, Dumeril, Dalman, &a but most of them 
are of little importance. The last mentioned indi* 
yidual, however, appears to have been tlie first to 
apply to actual practice, in his description of the 
lepidoptera of Swed^ characters derived from the 
neuration of tlie wings, the value of which were 
first pointed out by Mr. Jones, in a paper in the 
JjfWMUMtn Transactions, published in 1794 Crodart^ 
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without appearing to have been acquainted with 
what had been done by Dalman, likewise had re- 
course to the structure of the wings in his ammge- 
ment, as published in lihe Encyclopedie Metbodique, 
and Lepidoptera of France. In the latter work, 
the diurnal series is classified with reference to the 
appearance of the discoidal in the infisrior 
wings ; and by adopting this excellent character, he 
has^ in most instances, greatly implored on Ia* 
treille's method. 

In 1776> an arrangement was proposed which, 
attracted little attention at the time, but which has 
since risen to considerable distinction. It is that 
exhibited in the Systematic Catalogue of the Lepi- 
doptera found in the neighbourhood of Yiemia, 
by MM. Denis and Scliiffermiiller. This original 
and highly valuable system is entirely founded oa 
the appearance of the cat^illars. It is Hingnlar 
that characters almost exclusively drawn from that 
state, should confinn the classifications founded 
on characters afforded by the imago or complete 
insect But to such a degree does this coinci- 
dence obtain, that almost all the fomilies jpioposed 
by the Austrian naturalists haye been adopted as 
genera by those who were guided by other prin^ 
. ciples. This method remained for a long time al- 
most unknown to the natxuralists of this country, 
and even on the continent its excellence seems to 
have been but inadequately appreciated, except 
among tlie Germans. Tlie only authors that have 
Hcted upon it are Ochsenheimer, and his continuatw 
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Tieitschke, in their valuable and extezudye work 
on die Lepidopteia of Europe*. 

Sut there can be little doubt that those arrange- 
ments are the most accurate and philosophical which 
are Ibnnded on characters derived from all ihe dif* 
fereut states in which these insects exist. This 
eoimctioii seems now to be generally entertained, 
and most writers of rery recent date have seen the 
propriety of acting upon it. In the works of Cur- 
tis^ Stephens, Horsfield, &c. it has been adhered to 
to a greater or less extent, and in a general work 
on Lepidopteia lately published , by Dr. Boisduyal 
of Paris, nearly equal importance is assigned to the 
peculiarities of the caterpillar, chrysalis, and butter- 
Ify. As this method presents some new features, 
and is the last that has been laid before the public, 
we shall give an account of it along with the ac- 
companying remarks in the author^s own words : — 
^ It is not till after a most attentire study of the 
butterflies of Europe in their different states, and 
lifter httvii^ collected a certain number of materials 
on the metamorphoses of exotic species, that we 
haye attempted ta group the lepidoptera in a mam- 
ner different from that Uiherto followed, not thh^ 
glecting, at the same time, the study of those authors 
who have occupied themselyes with this order, that 
we. might be enabled to combine the results of 
their labours with our own. We do not flatter our- 

♦ Tins work extends to fourteen volumes (the last puh- 
liflTicd in 1833), and three supplementary ones are in course 
of piepaiatioD* 
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selTeS) however, that the combinations which we 
have made are altogether free from blame, any move 
than those of our predecessors. When occupied 
with the prodttctions of a aingle countiy, the clam- 
fication is much more easy ; the greater number of 
species associate pretty well with each other, and» 
if we except a few of the most anomalous, a seiiea 
is obtained free from much irregularity. In this 
way, the European species form a pretty homoge- 
neous assemblage, and ihe same thing holds with 
regard to those of South America, New IloUand, 
or any other country taken by itself ; but when we 
attempt to classify those of the whole globe, we fre- 
quently meet with intermediate genera which in- 
tenrupt this harmony* If we even take a somewhat 
numerous genus belonging atthe same time to seTeral 
different countries, we find species which form a 
passage to other races proper to eadi of these coun- 
tries.- For example, ihe genus Pmii of LatreiUe 
offers cpecies. in America (genus Leptalis ) which 
bear a per&ct resemblance to the Hdioonii in their 
colour, the length of tlieir bodies, and narrowness of 
the. wings* Others of • the same coimtry (genns 
EtOerpe) insensibly mute with diat diyiaion>';0f 
American Papiliones which is of a black colour 
with red spots; those of Europe, on.the contnuy, 
present certain relations to Pmrnauim^ Purii Cra- 
tctfffi appearing to form the passage to P. Mnenun 
9jfns^ while those of India gradually appioach CoUoi 
through P. Judith and P. Panda^ and to Danah 
with green spots through P« Valeria. AU othei 
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geneia of some extent, and distributed over sereial 
countries, are in the same condition. 

What we have just stated, applies equally to 
the conrelati0n of species mih each other. If we 
take, for example, the genus Satyriis of Latrellle, 
we perceive that it is composed of an infinite num- 
Ber of secondary groups, scarcely any of which are 
proper to one country. Thus, in Europe, we have 
iSie divisioiL to which Gidateot belongSi extending 
atcmg ihe hasin of the Mediterranean, even into 
Persia; that of Hermioncy which takes the same 
directiim, and continues to Cachmere ; that of Nama^ 
proper to the polar regions of the two continents ; 
that of Niffr^y which inhabits mountainous coun« 
tiiesy and is found only at the Cape and at Chili i 
finally, that of the Satyres^ properly so called, which 
are connected with the species of New Holland, 
some of them widi those of Chili, of North Ame* 
rica, and Siberia. America and the East Indies, 
likewise, present groups which in general appear- 
ance differ widely firom our European species ; 
while there are others which resemhle several at 
ihe same time. - A collection of the Satyres of o'M 
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series ; hut it would appear most irregular when 
ihe species of several countries were brought to* 
getter. 

^ Our method is partly founded on the caterpillar, 
and partly on ihe perfect insect We attach ihe 

greatest importance to the caterpillar state, and the 
characters whidi<it furnishes have often more v^uo 
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IB our estunadoQ, than those afforded by the batter* 
fly; but generally these characters confirm each 
pther^ in other words^ two caterpillars presenting 
^e same characters produce flies which likewise 
partake of the same generic characters. It will no 
doubt be objected to us, that it is illogical to deduce 
characters except firom the animals we are attempt- 
ing to dassify. We reply, that by following any other 
plan we must despair of attaining to a natoral 
method. Resides, it is not necessary to be acquaint* 
ed with ihe caterpillars of every species ; it is suf* 
ficient to study a caterpillar and chrysalis of Fa ncssa 
or Fieris to have an exact idea of those of the two 
genera. Even though it should be yery difficult to 
yerify the characters taken from the larva, this is 
no reason why we should abstain from employing 
them. It is not merely from the fruit that botanists 
obtain their characters, but likewise from the flower, 
and eyen from the first deyelopement of the vege- 
table embryo. The flower is to the plant what 
'Caterpillar is to the lepidopteron, and the differ^ 
modes of metamorphosis haye as much Vcdue as 
those of inflorescence. 

^ It appears to us thatLatreille's three diyisioiui, 
tJiken from Linnaeus — THurnaJ^ Creptisctilar^ and 
.MM^rnoZ— axe too inaccurate to be retained^ espe- 
cially the crepuscular section. The denomination 
Diurnal not only applies to all the known ki&da of 
day butterflies, but also to an almost infinite num- 
ber of others forming a part of the two other diyi- 

0ionS| muSx as Macrt^lma^ Zfngenides^ CoHfitoridi^ 
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Mgocerides^ &:c. That of Crepuscular is adapted 
more or less to some sphinges, but by no means to the 
Zygmiien^ ifdiidi fly only in the heat of Ihe sun. 
Finally, the term Nocturnal is not more' properly 
applicable to all ihe specie% since many belonging 
to ibis 8ecti(m appear only during the day. In order 
to aToid these improper denominations, we haye 
-substituted for the word Diurnal^ that of Bkopal^^ 
proposed by M. Dumeril. Being unable ^to 
perceiye limits between the Crqpmcidar and Nog^ 
twrnd diyisionB of Latreille^ -we have united those 
two great sections under the name of Heteroceres. 
In our method, therefore, the lepidoptera are di- 
vided into two grand l^Gus, JRhoj>akeer» and 

Heteroceres 

Dr. Boisduval then proceeds to explain that the 
first of these divisions is cliaiacterised by antennsd 
thickening to a club at the extremity ; and the se- 
oond, by having these organs Tariously shaped ; this 
indeed is- -implied by the words themselTes. The 
first division is subdivided into three sections, ac- 
ding" to the maimer in which the caterpillars 
transform ihemselTes faito chrysalides. Such as un- 
dergo this change by attaching themselves by the tail 
and a band round die middle, form the first division, 
named Sticcincti ; such as are suspended by the tail 
only, the second, TenduLi; while those which form 
a cocoon by rolling leaves together, compose the 
third division, termed InvoliUu 
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86 INTRODUCTION. 

' Each of these three sections is then divided into 
trt^,. according to characters derived from the ca^ 
terpillars and the perfect insect vi* Among those 
furnished by the latter, the most important are con- 
sidered to be the number of ambulatory legs and 
tiie form of the palpi. The genera are characterised 
by the form of the caterpillar and chrysalis, by the 
dispositions of the nervnres of the wings, the form 
of the antenna, legs, palpi, thorax, &c. of the pet« 
■feet insect 
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Genus OBNITHOPTERA. 

The present generic group was first separated firom 
Papilio by Dr. BoisduTal. None of its cliaracters, 
taken singly, are very strongly marked, but their 
legate importance is sufficiently considerable to 
authorise its adoption. As in Papilio tbe antennas 
form an elongate club, baring the extremity slightly 
cuned upwards, the palpi are longer than in the 
genus just named, but they never rise aLove the 
forehead. The prothorax is much developed an- 
^orly, and forms a pretty distinct neck. The 
abdomen is long and robust, that of the male deeply 
gn)0Yed on the under side, and provided at the anal 
*^twnu1y with two large rounded Talves. The 
Wings are large, of a strong texture, and furnished 
^th salient nervures : the anterior pair elongate ; 

pOBtericnr with wide shallow indentations, and 
never prc^nged into a tail. 

are very imperfectly acquainted with the 
natural hiatory of the insects of this group in their 
^ly stages. Their remote localities, and the rarity 
^ most of the spedes, have, for the most part, 
P^vented them from falling imder the notice of 
^mpetent observers. The caterpiUar and metar 
inorphoses of one of ihem (0. H€liaem\ however, 
bavc been described by Dr. Horshcld. Like the 
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cateipillars of Papilioj it is furnished widi two 
retractile tentacula; the body is large and tLick, 

and bears eight rows 
of rather long fleshy 
prominences, of a co- 
nical shape. The chry- 
salis into which it is 
transformed is some- 
what euryed, having 
the head obtuse, and 
a few projecting points 
above the middle. It 
is suq^ended by the 
tail, and a transverse 
band, which, .howeveii 
doesnot encompass the 
body, but is inserted on 
each side. (See Fig.) 
This group is but of limited extent, but it com- 
prehends some of the largest and most beautiful 
lepidoptera yet known to us. With one exoeptioBi 
which extends over a portion of the Indian conti- 
nent, they are confined to the MoUucca, Philippinei 
and others of the numerous and extensive islands 
of the Indian Archipelago. The species figuredi 
which is the most beantifnl of the whole, and to 
which Linnaeus applies the epithet of august^ has i 
been long known and highly prized by ooUectOiS. 
It is named 
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PLATE L Fig. U 

Boisd. Species gener, des Lepidop,,^ 1 73«— P>|iilio Priamu^, Linn* 
Latr. Godartt Cramer ; PapUkm MOlSgMf, 23, A, fi ; 
MNXM^t Jiueett of India, PL 3* 

Female, Pap. Panthou^, Lirm. ; Cramer^ 123, A, and 124, A; 
Don^ Ins. of itiduif Pi. 2. 

8ucB a ranarkaUe diwmpancy ezitto in the ap- 
pearance of the sexes, that they were always re- 
garded as separate spedes till lately, when theix 
proper relationship to each other happened to be 
ascertained. The anten«tt wiiigs of the inale aw 
deep relTety black, with two broad longitudinal 
stripes of rich silky green, curved, and narrowing 
at both extremities ; between ihese stripes there is 

a large brownish spot disposed longltudinciUj, The 
hinder wing^ are silky green, with the posterior 
margin, and a series of four pretty large cinnilar 
jspots, yelvet-black ; between the black spots and 
posterior border are two orange spots, and anodier 

of larger size towards the base of the wing. On the 
under side, the anterior wings have a macular band 
of gilded green, formed of contiguous wedge-shaped 
spots, an irregular patch towards the centre, and 
two streaks near the apex. The under side of the 
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hinder wings corresponds to the surface, hut the 
green is of a more golden hue, and the circular spots 
laiger, and seren in number. The antennas, head, 
and thorax, black — the latter with a central line 
and two posterior spots of golden green; breast 
spotted with red on the sides; abdomen bright 
yellow. 

The female is considerably larger, firequendy 
measuring nearly eight inches between the tips of 

the wings« The prevailing colour is dark brown, 
deepening towards the extremities of the wings; 
the upper pair traversed by a macular band of im- 
pure white, the spots unequal and generally inter- 
Tupted or notched ; the hinder pair haying a eoired 
row of six large wedge-shaped spots behind, of a 
whitish colour powdered with black, the base tinged 
^th yellow, and each with an orbicular black spot 
in thp centre. Head and thorax entirely black, the 
abdomen whitish yellow aboye and deep yellow 
beneath. 

Varieties of both sexes have occurred, for there 
seems Httle reason to doiibt that the insect figured 
by Guerin {Voyage de la Coquille^ pi. 13, fig. 
1 and 2) under the name of P. urmllianiiSy is a 
variety of the male, while a female variety is de- 

scribcd by Boisduval*. In the former, the green 
of the superior wings is replaced by violet-blue of a 
very brilUant tint, and in the hinder part that colour 
runs in a broad stripe along the nenrures, dilating 

* Visage de PAttrMbe^ JE^, pL 4, fig. 1 and % 
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considerably towards the posterior xoaxgin* This 

example ^vas found at Offack. 

The Priam butterfly is found in the "islands of 
Amboina, Bawack, and CeFam. It has been ob- 
served to hoyer about the Mangifera Indica in 
preference to other trees^ and it has hence *beeii 
conjectured that it deposits its eggs on Ae leaves, 
and that they constitute the food of the caterpillar. 
It never occurs in laige nmnbezs^ and is hence 
somewhat rare in collections- Specimens of both 
sexes are preserved in the valuable collection of in- 
seds belonging to the Edinburgh University Mo- 
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OBNITHOPTEBA REMUS. 

PLATE I. Fig. 2. 

Pap. Remos, Fabr. Godart^ CrmMir^ 135, A, 136, A, and 386, 
A, B^-^ap. hypolithosy var. Otohmt^ 10, A, B, II, A, B. 

Onb of ibe largest species, the expandon of the 

wings sometimes measuring nearly eight inches. 
The superior pair are black, with a slight greenish 
reflectioii, and having a broad greyish-white stripe 
running along each side of the secondary nervures. 
The inferior wings are dark grey on the surface^ 
and of a shining white on the under side, the latter 
having a black sinuated border interrupted by seyen 
irregular qiots of gohlen-yellow diminishing in size 
as they approach ihe abdominaT mai|§^n. In the 
female, which is the sex represented on the adjoin* 
ing plate^ the golden-yellow spots are much laiger, 
somewhat wedge-shaped, and each of them, except 
the outermost) marked with a large oyal black spot 
The abdomen is bright yellow aboTe, paler on ihe 
under side, and iiregularly spotted with black ; the 
head, thorax, breast, and antennas entirely of the 
latter colour. 

The native country of this elegant species is the 
island of Amboina. 
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Genus PAPILIO, 

Passino from the Qrnidioptera, wUdi may be 

esteemed the chiefs and pnuces of their race, we 
now come to the Papilios, properly so called, some 

of which are scarcely inferior in their dimensions 
and imposing aspect. Such, at least, is the case 
ivith P. Antimaehn9 and P* AnUmor^ which besidee 
their large size, partake of some of the other charao* 
tecs of the gionp just referred to, and thus form the 
passage from it to Papilio. But the great majority 
are of yeiy inferior size^ andmany of them so dis- 
fiUDilar in aspect that they might be thouglit to 
aSoid sufficient distinctions for arranging them ii| 
numerous different genera. On a dose examina- 
tion, howeyer, the species are fotmd to be so inti- 
mately allied in all essential parts of structure, that 
the most judicious systematists have not attempted 
to separate them* Such authors as have followed 
an opposite course, Hnbner for example, haye 
proyed by no means successful in establishing sub« 
diyisions; and the only effect of such a proceeding 
is to encumber the sul)ject with a number of generic 
names without eliciting a more philosophical ar- 
rangement, or one better adapted to aid the student. 
As at present constituted, the genus is compact and 
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natural ; and if it were broken up by attaching un- 
due importance to yeiy subordinate characters, no 
partial change would suffice; for any principle that 
might be thought to justiij the establishment of 
one genus, would rendei^ it necessaiy, if consistently 
acted upon, to create not fewer than thirty or forty. 
One of the most obyious differences among the spe- 
cies is the presence or absence of a tail ; but an 
arrangement founded on this circumstance, sepa- 
rates, by a wide interval, kinds which are in other 
respects most closely allied. Nay, the tail itself is 
often more or less developed in the same species, 
being sometimes distinct in the one sex while it is 
inconspicuous or wanting in the other; its nine as 
a diagnosis of generu is thus in a great measure de« 

Considerable differences likewise preyail in the 

appearance of the caterpillars, but these are too im- 
perfectly known to be made the groundwork of «a 
arrangement, even if they were likely to be avail- 
able for such a purpose by indicating natural groups 
or affording additional means of characteiisiiig them* 
Some of them,'* says Dr. Bolsduval, " such as 
those of Machaan^ Alexanor^ Asterias^ are cylindri- 
cal and smooth; others {Cramcs^ P&Umor\ are 
protected with rather long fleshy prominences ; in 
a veiy great number (Pamman^ Memmn^ Chalcha$^ 
&o.) the two first segments are attenuated, and 
capable of being retracted under -the third and 
fourlih, which are dilated and often^mamented 
with ocular spots analogous to those preiSented by 
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many of the Sphingides ; others are short and thick, 
aad Amiished with numerous rather short fleshy 
points ; fittallj^ there axe some {Foialirius^ Ajax^ 
ArUiphates) which somewhat resemble snails in 
shape. Xhe caterpillars of Papilio may be diatin^ 
guished from those of other genera belonging* to the 
same tribe bj the following characters : — ^They differ 
from those of Omithoptera in their retractile tenia* 
culi^p not being enclosed in two exterior cases ; 
km, those of Thaiij m the projections which they 
sometimes present being neyer hispid at ihe extre- 
mity; and from those of PamassiuSy in the body 
being always free from pubescence; but it is more 
particularly from the characters drawn from the 
chrysalis and perfect insect that this last genus is 
distinguished from PapUio*" 

The perfect insects are characterised by very short 
palpi not passing beyond the eyes^ all the joints. 
Tery indistinct, the third quite invisible ; antennao 
pretty long, the club sligbtly curved upwards ; ab- 
domen pretty large, the anal valves in the male of 
modemte size ; wiugs rather strong, the inferior pair 
having the abdominal margin folded upwards and 
leaving the abdomen free, their exterior border 
more or less dentated^ and often prolonged poste- 
riorly into a tail. 

According to the above definition, the genus com- 
prehends rather upwards of S20 species. They are 
. distributed over almost every quarter of the globe, 

* Species general dee Lt^^idopteres, toU i. p. 184* 
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but are by far most abundant in intertropical coun- 
tries. They are more numerous in the new conti' 
nent than tlie old, but the difference is by no means 
considerable. In the former, Brazil alone produces 
between forty and fifty species ; ii^ the latter, the 
greatest number occur in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, already referred to as the native coun- 
try of the magnificent Omithoptera. The conti> 
neutal parts of India, China, Java, &c. likewise 
possess many fine spedes, and a few are found i& 
New Holland. Europe is exceedingly poor in in- 
sects belonging to this group, there being only four 
indigenous kinds. These are P. Xuthm, P. AUx- 
anor^ P. Macham^ and. P. Podalirim ; the two 
latter, which are the most common, are well knoim 
to extend to Britain, 

The first species selected to exemplify one of \ht 
preToUing forms of this important genus, is 
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PAPILIO MEMNON. 

PLATE IL Fig. 1. 

ItiiM. Fair, Cramer, 91, C Papilio Agcnor, Lttm, Fa6r» 

' CframeTj 32, A, B* 

The upper wings in this species expand about fire 

inciies ; they are blackisli and marked Tvith numer- 
ous loBgituduial lays of a greyish-ash colour, each 
of them having a large blood«red or oehrey-yellow 
triangular patch at the base. The inferior wings 
are waved on the hinder margin, and narrowly edged 
with white in the emarginations,' the disk almost 
entirely occupied by a broad white band divided by 
ihe dark nervures, the hinder portion dusky with a 
series of deep -black spots of an orate or roimded 
form, that placed on the anal angle smaller than the 
rest and encircled with fulvous, which colour ex- 
tends to the extremity of the internal border ; on 
the under side they are spotted with red or ochre- 
yellow at the base : body black, the prothorax 
marked with several white points. 

The above description applies to one of the fe- 
male varieties of P. Memmny which was usually 
r^arded as a distinct species and known by the 
name of Agen/or. Indeed it is so unlike the rnale^ 

a 



that authors would probably never have thought of 
associating them, had they not been reared from 
the Bttme description of caterpillar. The male is 
entirely without the basal red spot, and the dark 
ground colour has a greenish reflection ; the upper 
wings have a red or ochreouB spot at the base on 
the under side, and there are likewise four small red 
marks on the same part of the inferior wings : the 
latter are deep black anteriorly and cinereous behind ; 
the cinereous portions containing two rows of deep 
black rounded spots, that next the anal angle 
'encircled with yellow. P. AndrogeoB of Cramer 
(pi. 91, A. B.) is a variety of this sex» while the 
P. Ancem^ and P* Laamadan^ of the same ieono- 
graphist are varieties of the female. 

The caterpillar, which feeds on the different kinds 
of CUrm<, IB described by Dr. Horsfield as of a green 
colour, with an ocelliform lateral mark on the third 
segment, and a transverse white band ; a baud of 
pale green between the foorih and fifth s^ments, 
and an oblique white stripe on the eighth and ninth. ; 
the anal segment likewise of that colour« The ante* 
nor' part of the body is considerably attenuated, 
similar to what is observed in the caterpillars of 
many of Hie Hawkmoths. Chxysalis green^ leddisli-^ 
yellow on the back. 

This insect is foimd in China, and the idands of 
the Indiaa Ocean, and is rather a common species. 
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PAPILIO -ffiNEAS. 
PLATE n. Vig. % 

« 

Luin^ Fahr.^ Cramer^ PL 279, Figs. A, B, C, D R'osel Insect. 

Tol. iv. PI. 2, Fip^. "l.^Godart^Mncifdop. No. 2i^~BiMw3ak 
Specgener. 286, No. 112. 

We hare figured this insect as characteristic of a 
pret^ extensive group of butteiflies inhabiting Soutk 
Amiaica, distinguished by a peculiar outiSne, and a 
certain similarity of design in the markings. The 
space between the tips of the anterior wings always 
exceeds by more than one hsdf the space between the 
anterior edge of these wings and the hinder mar^ 
ef the posterior pair ; that is to say, the width of 
tiie insect, with its wings expanded, is more than 
donble its length. The ground colour of the vvdngs 
is generally deep black, with one or two insulated 
patches of some light colour on the disk of the 
anterior pair, and a large blood-red patch in the 
niiddle of the hinder wings ; the latter deeply den- 
tated on the margin, but without a tail. In P. 
£nm the upper wings expand about three inches 
and a quarter: they are Telyet-hlack, becoming 
lighter towards the apex, with a pretty large green 
^ty of a somewhat quadrangular shape, towards 
the interior bolder, surmounted by three smaller 
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ones of an otscure white- ' Liferior wings Hkemse 
Telvet-black, with a large discoidal patch, deep red I 
anteriorly and carmine behind intersected by dark 
nervuxes ; posterior margin with obtuse unequ^ den- 
tations, the notches margined with red. Under side 
of the inferior wings with fire oval, rose-coloured 
spots, placed in an irregular transverse line. Body 
black, the sides of the breast spotted with red* 

The insect regarded as the female of this species 
difi'ers greatly from the above : the wings are more 
rounded at the apez^ and there is only a single spot, 
4>f shining green, on the upper pair : the notches of 
the hinder wings bordered with white. 

This butterfly is found in greatest plenty m 
Surinam, but it likewise occurs in other (juarters of 
South America. 

The other species belonging to this group, easily 
recognised by their peculiar facles^ are, P. Opleux^ 
Hijppasanj Euristeits^ Polt/melus^ Jacinihusy Eurj/' 
masj Eurymede9y Echdus^ Ariaraihesj Marcm^ 
Numa (Bolsd.), Coslus (Lacordair), Arbates^ An- 
MiM, Dinm^ Tphidmnm^ Arcaa^ and a few others* 
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PAPIUO ASCAKIUS. 

PLATE UL Fig. U 

Fa6r. Dtwy's Ewoi. Insects^ iii. PI. ix. fig. 1 ; Cramer^ PI. 

£g. A. 

This insect may be regarded as the type of another 
Sovih American group, someivhat alfied to the pre- 
ceding in general appearance, and in the distribution 
of colours^ but presenting at the same time consider- 
able diflFerences. TTie length of the hinder wings is 
proportionailj much greater, and each of them has a 
pretty long spatula-shaped taiL In the species 
figured, the wings are deep-black above, inclining to 
brown on the under side ; the superior pair with a 
broad transyerse white band, croased by black ner- 
^es, and surmounted by a white arch, or two or 
three small white spots at the extremity of the dis- 
eoidal celL The binder wings are likewise trayersed 
by a wide band, frequently deeply notched or pal- 
xaate, white anteiiorly, and tinged with cannine 
behind ; beyond which there is a series of narrow, 
shghtly lunate, red spots parallel with the margin ; 
tail of moderate length, black : body black, with red 
spots on the sides of the breast and abdomen. 

This beautiftd butterfly is not uncommon in the 
northern regions of Brazil^ but it becomes scarce in 
the south* 
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PAPILIO PARIS. 

PLATE m. Fig. 2. 

Lkm. Fabr. Drur^'s Ins. PI. xii. fig. 1 ; Cramr^ PL 103, A, B; 

Boisd^ 4§pee. ^en. p. 208. 

P. Ulysses^ PerianthibSj Bianor^ Polyctor (Boisd.), 
Blumer (Boisd.), Crinoy Palinums^ Parig^ and 
ArjunOt form a vety natural group of butterflies^ 
distributed over the eastern parts of the continent of 
'Asia» and the islands of the Indian Archipelaga 
The great breadth of the wings and taQ, combined 
Trith the general darkness of their colotirs, gire them 
a somewhat hearjr appearance, but this is often in 
tsome degree xefiered by great richness of decoration. 
They are occasionally ornamented with patches of 
Tery brilliant azure-blue, and nearly all of them are 
sprinkled with shining pointsof golden-green, making 
the sur&ce appear as if powdered >yith gold-dust. 
The species figured as an example is a nattre of 
China, and is often received in collections &om that 
country, although it does not appear to be very 
Common. In many cabinets a closely allied species 
stands for this, which is so similar that the two may 
easily be confounded* The species alluded to is 
'*Pap. Afjuna^ a natiye of Java, accurately described 
by Dr. Uorsfield; but although now regarded as 
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distinct, it may ultimately proTe to be a mere local 
variety. Godart confounds three species, conceiving 
that P. Bianor was the female of P. Parisy and 
P. Arpma a Tariety. * The extension of the wings 
in P. Paris is about four inches ; tlie surface dark- 
brown, powdered with particles of golden-green, 
which are condensed into two or three spots near 
the extremity of the inner border of the upper wings : 
the under wings have^ towards the middle, a large 
patch of Tery brilliant azure-blue, sinuated poste^ 
riorly, where it is on a line with a series of spots 
£«xaed by the unioa or condensati<m of the minute 
goUen atoms ; the anal angle with an ooeUated vp^ 
liaving a red iris surmounted by a very narrow violet 
arc : tail black : under side brown, sprinkled vdth 
grey particles, which aie so condensed towards the 
^ex of the upper wings as to form a broad trans- 
verse band, intecmpted by dark nervures : under, 
^nngs Tvitli a posterior row of seven ocelliform spots, 
dark in the centre and having a yellowish-red iris,- 
divided anteriorly by a slender violet arc : body blade, 
powdered with particles, in the same manner as the 
wings. 

The female differs only in the ground colour being 
a little darker, and in having a transverse ray of 
condensed particles, which readies from the intacnal> 
border nearly to the middle. 

The caterpillar is probably very similar to that of 
P. Afyrnnoy described by Dn Horsfield. t 

* Kneydop. MctTiodiquc, Art. Papillon^'p, 67. No. 116. 
t Deaorip. Cstal. of Lepid of Indiim Company, pL U fig. 14» 
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PAP. PROTESILAUS. 

PLATE lY. Fig. L 
LUm. Faht. Otamer^ PL 202, fig. A, B ; Mentm*8 Time. Arft. 

PL 4a. 

Thb two insects delineated on the adjoining plate 

exemplify a form which prevails among a pretty 
extensive group of the genus Papilio^ and which is 
^miliar to European entomologists as represented in 
a very characteristic manner by the beautiful P, 
PcdaUrius. The prolongation of the hinder wings 

into a long narrow tail is the most striking feature, 
and has caused them to be termed swallow tails. The 
ground colour is for the most part pale,— -light yellaw, 
or green, — and the wings are marked with numerous 
transTcrse stripes of dark brown or black. They 
are not confined to any particular country, but are 
distributed over most regions of tlie globe, although 
the greatest number are found in Braadl and oilier 
parts of America. P. Pratesilatis is one of the most 
common inhabiting the country just named* It ex- 
pands nearly four inches ; surfece pale white, almost 
transparent, tinged with green at the base of the 
superior wings ; the latter haying seyen narrow trans* 
verse black bands commencing at the anterior margin, 
the innermost fire yery short, the sixth descending 
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to the internal angle, where it unites with the seven th* 
whidi nms along the maigin: inferior wings Uaek 

at the hinder extremity, that colour divided hy two 
rows of large iunules of the ground oolour, the anal 
angle with a bright transverse spot of carmine-red ; 
tail Tery long and narrow, bordered with white, and 
haying before its base two or three gre jiah-Uue Bfota^ 
composed of minute particles. On the under side 
the most remarkable differences are, that the two 
mterior bands are prolonged to the anal angle, where 
they unite, and the outer one is bordered on one of 
itssides with a stripe of carmine: bod j whitish, with 
a broad black stripe along the back, another on the 
sidesy and three along the bellj. 
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PAPILIO SIKON. 

PLATE IV. Fig- 2. 

Fahr, Cramer^ PL 317, fig. C, D, E, F,— jWer^>^. Pap. PL 
fig« 5, 6^Pap. Protesilausy I>nify, toL L PL 22, % 3» 4. 

CoNSiBEBiLBLY less thaix the preceding, the space 
between the tips of the wings Beldom exceeding 
three indies ; wings black, with pale coloured bands 
slightly tiitged with green; viz. two towards the 
base, extending across both wings, the Ihixd yerj 
slender and short, the fourth forming a pretty broad 
central stripe bifid anteriorly, and terminating in a 
point near the middle of the hinder wings ; beyond 
this are two transverse spots or rudimentary bands 
anteriorly, and lastly a macular one of rounded spots 
parallel with the hinder margin ; the latter likewise 
extends along the hinder wings, tlie spots assuming 
a crescent shape ; anal angle marked with an oblique 
vermilion spot ; tail long, linear, and bLick, Ujider 
side brown, the design corresponding to that on the 
surface, but having a narrow stripe of red near the 
middle, placed in a dark band and edged with white 
on the anal angle: body black, with two white 
streaks on the thorax, the abdomen ringed with 
white above, and greyish-white beneath. 

Inhabits Jamaica, Florida, and various parts ot 
South America. 
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LEPTOGutcus cu&nTa 

PLATE Y. Fig. 1. 

Sminson's Zodog, lUtis, 2(i series, PI. 106 Boisdnv. Spec 

ffener. 380. — ^Pap. Curius, Fabr Donov, Insects oj hidia,-^ 

ErydDa Gmiua, Gixiart^ Enc^. Mdh, 

This genus -was first proposed by Mr. Swainson for 
^ reception of a remarkable insect from Siam and 
JaTa, to which various situations had been assigned 
different naturalists. In external aspect it has all 
the appearance of an Eryema^ but, on examining 
the disposition of the nervures of the wmgs, the 
foim of the palpi and antennas^ together with the 
structure of ihe feet, which are all complete in both 
wxes, its close affinity to the true Fapiliones becomes 
apparent. The head and body are reiy thick; 
ebdomen short ; eyes large and salient ; palpi very 
short, the articulations veiy indistmct; antennsd 
la&er long, thickening at the extremity into a dub 
which is slightly curved upwards. The anterior 
wings are nearly hyaline, and have the discoidal cell 
closed ; the posterior folded longitudinally, and each 
drawn out into a very long tail curved at the extre* 
miiy. The expansion of the wings, in the only 
known species, is about an inch and a half; the 
inner half of the superior pair black, traversed in 
flie middle by a pretty broad green band ; the exte- 
nor portion, consisting of a large triangular space, 
tiansparent, with the nervures and external border 
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LEPTOOIBCtrs CURIUS* 



black. The inferior wings are black, edged exteiv 

nally with white, and having a central blue band in 
continuation of the anterior one. On the under 
side, the base of all the wings is whitish, and the 
abdominal margin of the under pair is marked with 
three curved white streaks: abdomen whitish be- 
neath, and having a double row of black dots on 
each side. In the female the bands on the wings 
are white. 

A few years ago this earions butteifl j was to be 
found in very few cabinets, but it is now received 
not unfirequently. 



THAIS MEDESICASTK 

PLATE y. fig. 2. 

Godarfs Pap, de France^ ii. PL 3, fig. 3, 4, — Pap. Medesicaste, 
Hubn. Pap. 124, fig. 632.~-.Pap. Rnminn, ffuhn. PI. 394* 
3d5^Thais Hoimoratii, Boisd. loon. 21 3, fig. 3—5, var. 

Thb genus Thais is confined to the southern coun^ 
tries of Europe, the north of Africa, and Asia 
Minor. All the species are of moderate size, and 
may at once be known by the peculiar design of the 
colouring of the wings, which are always yellow 
spotted with red and black, and bordered externally 
with a dark festooned line. The palpi ace composed 
of three nearly equal articulations, and rise conspi- 
cuously aboye the head ; the anteunce rather short 
and terminating in a dub slightly curred upwards. 
The body is slender, and tlic abdominal margin of the 
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Iiinder pair of wings is curv ed downwards as if to 
leare room for the moyements of the abdomen. The 
caterpiUazs are short and cylindrical, corered -mih 
fleshy spines and short hairs, the first segment pro- 
vided with a fleahy bifoxcated tentacolum. 'Ihej 
lire solitarily or in small groaps on the Aruk/loeJiia^ 
and obviously bear a considerable analogy, as well 
a$ tbe perfect insect, to ParnoMiuB. The chrysalis 
18 cylindrico-conic, somewhat angular in front. 

The species represented on the annexed plate may 
(Qfisibly be a -variety of T. Btmma* Surfiice pale 
ochreous yellow, with a black marginal band divided 
on the upper wings by a series of eight or nine 
yellow spots ; along the costal margin are several 
black irregular transyerse bands, some of them in- 
closing rounded red spots ; inferior wings with a 
black festooned line along the exterior border; 
towards the base are always three red spots, one 
xiear the abdominal maigin, another in the upper 
part of the discoidal cell, and a third near the ante- 
rior edge, usually united in the form of a transyerse 
band with that in the celL Body bladdsh, marked 

inth rows of fulvous spots. 

The caterpillar liyes on the Aristolochia pistolochia. 
Sometimes the colour is reddish-yellow, at other 
times brown or dull yellowish-green, with numerous 
TOWS of black lines ofiten interrupted ; the body 
bearing six rows of fleshy spines, of an orange yel« 
low hue, and ciliated with black at the extremity. 
. The insect is found in lianguedoc^ in the neigli« 
bourhood of Digne, &c. 
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G£iius PIERIS. 

According to the definition wliich it has been 
found necessary to give to this genus in general works 
on the lepicloptera, it indudes a yery extensiYe range 
of species, and may he said to be represented in 
this country by the white butterflies, which British 
atrfhors generally plaee in the genus PtmHa. Tn 
this extended acceptation, however, it comprehends 



n 









which may he assumed as the types of particular 
groups or sub-divisiona, perhaps of s^dent iin- 
portance ultimately to become genera, if a coraea- 
pondiDg dissimilarity be found to cliaracterise their 
different states and metamorphoses. The antenm 
are of moderate length or slightly elongated, tha 
articulations pretty distinct, the club obconic and 
compressed; palpi thickly coyered with fiiscides <if 
long hairs, the terminal joint at least as long as the 
penultimate: wings of ordinary size, the discoidal 
cell closed; the under pair partially embiadng the 
abdomen : eyes naked, h^ad rather small. 

The caterpillar is elongated, and nearly cylindri«> 
issli pubescent, and mariced with longitudinal rays ; 
the head small and rounded. Chrysalis terminating 
in a single conical point anteriorly, attached by the 
tail and a medial band* 



FIEIII3. 1 1 1 

Not fewer than one hundred and sixty-six diffe- 
rent kinds of butterflies are referred to this genus* 
" They are diffused,** says Dr. Boisduval, " nearly 
over the whole globe, but are particularly abundant 
m the intertropical countries of the old continent 
Considermg the extent of the New World, it pro- 
duces comparatively few species. The most re- 
markable inhabit Africa, die Indian continent and 
Archipel^o, and New Holland. Such of the ca- 
terpillars as are kno>ra, feed almost exdusiyely on 
the erud/ercBj rendaeecef trcpMiff^ and caparideof. 
Our P. Cratwgi is the only one in Europe which 
lijes on trees ; but it is probable tiiat many exotic 
kinds are of the same habits. The prevailing colour 
among these lepidoptera is white, more or less pure* 
with a black border, variable in width, but seldom 
wanting. There are likewise species in which the 
ground colour is yellow or even orange, while in 
others it is blackish or blue^ &c The inferior face 
of the posterior vimcr^s generally differs considerably 
from the upper, and is often very agreeably varied 
with brilliant colours. The sexual differences, in 
certain species, are very conspicuous^ particularly on 
the surface ; in others, they are much less so, the 
females being distinguished from the males only by 
a somewhat wider border, or by having the upper 
wings more rounded at the apex V 

* Species g^n^al des Lcpidoptercs, 1. p. 435, 
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PIERIS £PICHAR]S« 
PLATE VI. Pi^. 1 and 2. 

Inted. P). 10, % 5, Q^^^Cramer^ PU 201, fig. C<} ; PL 
202, fig. C$. 

TmB pretty insect belongs to a sub-diyision wbich 

inhabits the continent of India and the adjacent 
islands. The wings, which expand about three 
inches, are white, very fidntlj tinged with blue, with 
Q broad black border, interrupted by a series of 
rather larger oval spots» the same as the ground 
colour on the uppdr wings, but flesh-eolour on the 
under; the nervures, on the former, defined hj 
a dilated black line : in the female^ this is like* 
'wise the case with the inferior wings. Under side 
of the primary wings similar to the sur&ce, except 
three marginal spots towards the apex^ which are 
yellowish in the male and of a bright yellow in the 
female ; secondary wings bright yellow beneath^ the 
nervures black, and along the hinder border a row 
of large oval, or somewhat heart-shaped, scadel 
spots, placed in a white circle ; body whitish. 

Common in Bengal, and many places in the more 
eastern parts of Asia. 
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PIEBIS PHILYEA. 
PLATE TL fig. 8. 

Gcdartf ^o w/ .— P ap. Hyparcte, Cranier^ FU 210, £g. A, B, axui 

PL 339, fig. E, P. 

The figure aboye referred to represents the under 
ade of the female of ibis handaome species. The 
male is of a bluish-white aboye, surrounded with a 
black external margm, and having a black patch on 

the tip of the anterior wings, divided by an arched 
row of white oyal spots; the female nearly black 
above, the inner half of Ihe wings dull wUte, the 
apex with white oyal spots : on the under side both 
sexes are black, with die inner half of aU the wings 
yellow, sprinkled with minute black points ; the 
upper pair haying a small white spot at the ex- 
tremity of the discoidal cell, and a posterior row of 
yellow oyal spots largest towards the anterior mar- 
guL ; the under pair with seven long wedgenshaped 
reddish -bro^vn spots behind the middle, becoming 
somewhat lighter posteriorly, making the hinder 
part of the wing from the middle of the discoidal 
cell sometimes appear entirely of that colour, with 
dilated black nervures and a black border. 

Inhabits Ambolna, New Guinea, «S:c. Pier is 
PleaariSy described by Godart {Encyc. Meth, p. 151) 
fiom a figure m Donovan's Insects of New HoUand, 
is regarded by a recent author as a yarie ty. 

B 
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PI£B1S BKLISAMA. 

PLATE VII. Fig. 1. 

Oodarit &ise?,— Fap. Belisaoom (kametf PL 258, 

fig. A, B» C, D« 

P. Beliiama is ^eaiotlier of these bandsome and 

"warmly tinted species which abound in Eastern 
Asia and the adjacent islands. It is generally about 
a third larger than our common cabbage butterflies, 
but smaller examples ficquently occur; the male 
yellowish-white above, with the whole of the outer 
angle and the costa of the anterior wings black; 
the limb of the hinder pair of the same colour. 
Female with the greater portion of the upper wings 
black, the remainder pale ochreous. Under side of 
the upper wings black in both sexes, with a group 
of yellow spots on tlie apex, and a small transverse 
whitish streak at the extremity of the discoidal cell ; 
the same ride of the under wings bright yellow, 
inclining to orange, with a black posterior border 
dentated on the inner side^ and bearing a row of 
roimded yellow spots ; at the base there is a trans- 
verse red stripe lying parallel with the margin; 
body whitish ; antennes black. 

Occurs plentifully in Java, Amboina, Sumatra^ &a 
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Genus ANTHOCHABI& 

A s^moN of JPieris ha s lately b6eii established as a 
genus iinder the above name^ founded, howerer, on 
^™acters not of a very decided description. The 
most important one perhaps is the shape of the chry- 
ttUS) wUdi is boat*sbaped, or equally attenuated to 
wmextremities, somewhat arched, and without late- 
lal points. The antennse of the perfect insect are 
■bor^ ^th the articulations distinctly marked, the 
club rather abrupt and forming an ovoid compressed 
mass. Ther oonuoon Biitish species Jfoiiei^pttm 
Cm^ammeB is leftned to it, and this insect may be 
^^garded as a characteristic example of the Isinds 
^liich it includes. Like the Oramg^^^ the ma* 
j^ty have a patch of bright red on the tips of the 
^terior wings, and the under side of the posterior 
i& often beautifiilly marked with gieen and peod 
'•^hite. Seyeral other species, besides that just 
motioned, are natives of Europoy but their principal 

i^soxt seems to be the intertropical countries cf 

Africa, 



ANTHOCHARIS DANJB. 

PLATE VIL Fig, % 

Bcisd. — Pap. THxOii FfAr^^Donow Insects of Tndia^ PL 1, fig.Si 

—Pap. Eborea, Cramer, PI. 352, fig. C, D, E, F Pieris 

DaiiAy G^Kiai^.— Pontia DaasB, HvnfiM^ InmaU <f IwL 
€knfq>,f p« 141, 68. 

Surface of the male pure wliite ; the upper wings 
haying a large triangular patch of bright carmine at 
the extrenuty bounded on the inner side by a blade 
oblique band, and narrowly margined wifli the same 
colour externally, where the nervures are likewise 
black; there is likewise a black point at the ex- 
tremity of the discoidal cell : under wings with a 
black border, variable in breadth, and occasionally 
macular. Under side impure white^ with a black 
streak at the extremity of all the discoidal cells, 
those on the hinder wings dirided by a reddish 
brown point ; the apex of the upper wings fulroos* 
red, divided by a curved row of blackish spots, con- 
tinued across the under wings as far as the anal 
angle. The female differs from the male in having 
a large space at the base of the wings dusky, and 
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the mar^nal band mder^ and better deilned on Itj 
umer edge* 

Males 8Qmetiiiie0 oooiir in. wbich Hie maiginal 

band is entirely wanting in tke Ixinder wings. 

Found in die East Indies afc the Cape of Ck)od 
Hope» &C. 
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Gmm IPHTAa, Boud. 

» 

The two conspicuous insects which at present com- 
pose this genus^ were wont to be referred either to 
Pieiis or Colias. They have certainly a close Tela- 
tion to both, as well as to Anthoc/iarisy but the fol- 
lowing characters seem to wanant their sqpaiatioii ; 
antennaB long, gradually increasing into a dub whidi 
is truncated at the extremity ; palpi contiguous and 
compressed, thickly covered with scales cat of equal 
length, the terminal joint minute and truncated; 
head clothed with rather long projecting scaly hairs ; 
thorax robust; abdomen much shorter than the 
inferior wings ; wings very large and strong, the 
discoidai ceil dosed* The caterpillar is attenuated 
at both extremities and shagreened on ihe sur&ce, 
the chrysalis much arched and fusiform at both 
ends. 
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^ fPBUM liEUCJPPE, 
PLATE m F^.8« 
Pap. Leuoippe, Mr. Cramer^ PI. S6, fig. A, C^Domttm^ 

Onb of the laigeat of the PietidMj fiiequeiilly Inea^ 

suring upwards of four inches between the tips of 
the wings ; anterior pair bright fulyous xed^ elooded 
at ihe hase wt(h greenish jellow, the Mrnuea ilnd 
all the exterior parts black, the female with a row 
of fulroas kpcitB parallel with the extemd isasiEpB^ 
and not far from it ; posterior wings citron-yellovv, 
having a dentated or macular blaok b<»d^ in tho 
female, usually preceded bj aourred IxM of spoteof 
the same colour ; but in the male marked with only 
one or ttro black spots towaids the estemal boidovi 

Under side deep fcdyotis in both sexes, sprinkled 
with black points and marked with ^ort tiansrers^ 
dusky lines, which are Ifready most numerous la the 
female ; head and thorax brown ; abdomen citrdn- 
ydkrw; antemiss bhusk^ the eztremity of the dbb 
reddish. 

It is a native of Amhoina ; we have seen no par-* 
tieiilar accootit of the caterpilhuey but it ii bo dolibl 
similar to that of T. Glauoippe^ which is described 
by Dr. Hon^eld as of a green' oohnir with ^ white 

lateral ray* It feeds on a species of Capj?aris. 
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Genus CAUJDRYAS. 

This genus is composed of a selection of species 
from Colias, to which it bears a very close relation. 
It is hot long since it was proposed bj Dr B<ns« 
duYal, who thinks that the following characters 
entitle it to this distinction* Palpi appioximating 
and yeiy much compressed, dothed with short habrs 
and dense scales, the terminal joint conical and much 
shorter than the preceding one ; antennsB thickemng 
gradually from tlie base to the apex, which is dis- 
tinctly truncated ; body robust, the abdomen much 
shorter than the inferior wings; the latter ftnning 
a groove which completely embmces the xmder side 
of the abdomen. The caterpillars are naked and 
somewhat attenuated at both extremities ; the chiy- 
salis arched, or boat shaped, vdth the extremities 
drawn out to a narrow point ; always attached by 
ihe tail and a trans?eise band. 

According to Ihe manner in which they have 
been respectiyely constituted, CalMryaa therefore 
is best distingaished fiN>m Colias by the antennaa^ 
which in the latter terminate in an obconical club ; 
and from Bhodocara (induding Ganqpierjf^ of Dr* 
Iieach), whidi lias ilme organs likewbe tnmcated, 
by the shape of the wings, which never present acute 
angalar projecttoiuu The prevailing oolour of tho. 
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ipecies is yeDow, from deep orange to the palest 
sulpliur yellow. The females are usually of a paler 
hue than the males, and the sexual differences are 
strongly marked in other particulars. On the under 
side of the wings there are almost invariably one or 
two small spots, near Che middle^ of a sUrery or 
rusty-brown hue ; these are either wanting or very 
ixunute in the males, while they are distinctly marked 
in the females. The form^ sex, in the majority of 
species, presents a very peculiar character in having 
anterior edge of the under Tvings provided mth 
ft land of pulTenilent glandular sac, which varies' 
much in size and colour in different species. 

A great rimilari^ prevails among the different 
spedes of Callidryas^ and ihey are consequently dif- 
ficult to determine. They inhabit the intertropical 
i^l^ioQs of the t^vo continents. 
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OALLIDBTAS EUBULE. 

PLATE TUL Fig. 1. 

Pap. Eubule, Linn. Cramer^ PI. 120, F, C Caterpillar, SkXC^. 

Supp. to Cmmr^ PI. 3, fig. 1, A ^Callidryas Enbnl^ 

Bo&d, Speaks generaly L 613* 

This insect bo closely lesembles C. MareMina thai 

it is possible they would still have continued to be 
confounded, as they were by the earlier eatomolo- 
gists, had not the different appearance of the cater*- 
pillar indicated their essential distinction. In the 
male the stu&ce of the wings is a fine citron-yellow^ 
with a narrow border of a deeper hue ; tiie fringe 
of all the wings marked at remote intervals ivith 
small rust-coloured spots. Beneath the colour is 
red, or brownish-yellow ; the upper wings widi a 
double ferruginous ^ot at the extremity of the 
discoidal cell, and a brownish zig-zag ray towards 
the outer margin ; the under wings likewise with 
two rounded discoidal spots, silvery in the centre, 
and surrounded by a rust^loured ring; there are 
likewise several undulating brown lines running 
across the surface more or less distinctly defined. 
The female is bright yellow inclining to orange, the 
inferior wings much rounded, and having an orange- 
coloured fringe interruptedswith txansrexse brown 
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sfripesf. The position and appearance of the disco i- 
dal spots simiJar to what has been described in the 
male: the under side deep ochre yellow. Body 
yellow, with greenish hairs on the thorax ; antenna*, 
and terminal joint of the ps^i^ xoee-odour mixed 
with brown. 

The cateipillar (PL YUI. fig. 2) is green, covered 
with small black grannies, and lumng a yellow lino 
along each side, surmounted by another of a blue 
oeloiir. It feeds on the different kinds of Cmia. 
The chi^'salis (PI. Vra. fig. 3) is likewise green, 
<^IiaDging ultimately to brown* 

The butterfly is very common in Gniaoai Bnudl^ 
and many other parts of America. 
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Gbnds TEBIAS. 

Wb owe die establishment of this genus to Ur. 

Swainson. It includes a considerable number of 
species, the greater proportioa of which hare been 
but lately discoveied. They are small insects, of 
delicate structure, and usually of a light yellow 
colour, with, the apex of the upper wings deep blade- 
Hie caterpillars, as fiur as we are acquainted with 
them, are attached to leguminous plants, and live 
between the tropics both of die old and new world. 
The most important generic characters are the fol- 
lowing: antennsa of moderate length, thearticulations 
pretty distinct, terminating in an ovoid or conical 
club, whicli is slightly curved downwards, and com- 
pressed laterally : palpi very short, the terminal joint 
half the length of the preceding one, naked, and a 
little salient; abdomen slender and compressed, 
nearly as long as the inferior wings ; wings of deli- 
cate texture, the costal line a good deal arched 
towards the base. Caterpillars slender, linear, and 
fmbescent; chrysalis a litde arched, and somewbal 
compressed, terminating in a point anteriorly. 
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TERIAS MEXICANA. 

PLATE VIU, Fig. 4. 
£oia(L Spec* gen. p. 656. PL iiL iig. 1* 

This insect was discovered not long since in Mexica, 
and is considered rare. The colour of the surface 
is Toy briglit citxpn-yellow, the upper inngs with a 
troad black border extemallj, which ends in a 
guadrangular expansion a little before die middle <^ 
the internal mai^in. The under wings hare the 
outer border prolonged into an acute angle, forming 
a Idnd'of mdimentaEy tail, and the anterior half is 
widely bordered with black. The primary wings 
are pale dtron-yellow on the under side, with a 
-central black point, and have the outer border near 
the fringe tinged with red; the secondary parr 
yellow, speckled with ferruginous particles, and 
having a black point in the centre, the extreme 
angle marked with a ferruginous spot, and the pos- 
terior half with four or five other spots of the same 
eokfor, bavii^ sometimes a tendency to form an ifre- 
golar transverse band. The above description applies 
to ihe male ; the female has the surface of the wings 
whitish-yellow, with the black border broader, and 
the anterior margin of the secondary wings widely 
orange yellow. The expansion varies firom twen^ 
to twenty three liiies. . 
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Genus EUPLCEA. 

This and several of ibe foOowing geneia may l)e 
readily distinguijshed firom any of the preceding by 
having the auteiioT leg^ in both sezesi short and 
imperfect, the tarsi not being distinguishable into 
five joints^ but generally consisting of a single piece 
mih several crowded spines at the <«tremitf • In 

the present genus there is a slight indication of an 
articulated structure, but yeiy indistinct, and there 
are scarcely any projeetmg points in the room of 
daws. The antennae, which are placed very dose 
to each other at the base, terminate in a pretty thick 
dub dongated and somewhat carved* The fdigh 
which stand confdderably apart from each other, are 
diort, not rising abore the head, densdy clothed with 
hair-like scales which completely conceal the joints: 
of the latter the terminal one is minute and globular 
ending in a point, the second long and thidc^ the 
radical one about one-third its length. Outline of 
the upper wings triangular : claws simple* Chiy- 
•salis suspended 'by the tail, and neycr supported by 
a band round the middle. 
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BUPLCEA LIMNUCE. 
PLATE IX. Fig. 1. 

SmaiB Llmniaoe, Godait^-JHp. LiimiUioe, Cramer^ PL 59, 

fig. £U-P^. SimOiB* Fabr. 

Expands nearly four inches ; surfece of the ivings 
deep black, entirely ooTeredwiilisfripeff and spots of 
siining light green, more or less mixed with white : 
towards the base of the wings the green eolour is 
arranged in longitndinal stripes, externally m ronnded 
spots, becoming smaller at the hinder margin where 
they form a regular row* The deagn on the under 
ride is fiimilar, but the ground colour of the imder 
>vings and a large spoice at the apex of the upper 
are pale brown, and the green marks are usually 
pale; the sinuosities fringed with white, the projec- 
tions oa the maigin of the hinder wings forming a 
pretty acute angle ; ihorax and breast bhek, with 
numerous white points; abdomen yellowish be- 
neath. 

Bather extensively distributed oyer the eastern 
countries of Asia, and the adjacent islands. 
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EUPLCEA PLEXIPPE. 
PLATE IX. Fig. 2. 

DanaiflFlexipi>e,<?odbf«.— Pap. PleTdfipas, LmiK^Faiff^Vti^ 
Ge&atia, Owner, Fl. 206, fig. D. 

This insect aflbidsan example of a pretty extensiTe 

and beautifiil group which is strikingly characterised 
by the prevalence of a peculiar colour aad unifor- 
mity of design in the markings. The ground colour 
is a rich chestnut-bro^vn, varying considerably in 
the intensity of the shade, the wings widely mar- 
gined on die outside with black, more or less 
interrupted with white spots; the black colour 
sometimes running along the nervures in a broad 
stripe. They are common both to the old and new 
world, and many of them are very abundant. 
PUaAppe occurs in the East Indies and China, also 
in the islands of Java, Ceylon, &:c. and often ap- 
pears in great plenty. The colour is hght chestnut- 
brown, approaching to fulvous, the whole external 
border of the wings witli a broad black band, dilated 
at the apex of the superior pair so as to occupy tlie 
whole angle ; this band bears two rows of small 
unequal white spots, and the black space at \ho 
summit of the upper wings has a broad oblique 
band of pure white, angular on the edges, and foimed 
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hj ihe confliieiioe of five spots; between this and 

the middle of tte costa is a smaU group of white 
spots: all the nemires hlack.aad dilated. The 
under side diffexs in having the space between the 
white patch at the apex of the upper wings and the 
external margin ashy-brown ; •in having the ground 
colour of die infiBrior-^wings pale fblTouSy and the 
nervures of the same wings narrowly edged with 
wbite» The abdomen is ^nearly of the same colour 
as the wings ; the thorax, 4>reast, and head blacky 
punctured with white ; antenns black, the extre- 
mitjr of tbe dub rost^red* 
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Genos idea. 

The above genus is of rerj limited extent, compre* 
bending only four species. They are, however, 
somewbat remarkable insects, both on accoimt of 
their size, and the manner in which their colours 
are distributed. The wings are slightly trani^arent 
and of a greyish white, with black stripes msndng 
along all tlie nemires, and occasionally formmg 
blotches on the surface. The nearest approach to 
this mode of colouiing among other tribes is pre- 
sentcd by certain species of Euploea, and particu- 
larly by Fop. dissimilis, which on this account..ha8 
been termed the Idearlikeness butterfly. * The most 
conspicuous of its generic characters are the slender- 
Bess of the anteun^B, which are so slightly thickened 
towards the apex as to appear nearly filifoim, and 
the elongated oval form of the wings: in other 
respects Idea nearly conforms to the geneia witli 
which it is associated. The palpi have the terminal 
joint minute and conical, the second long and thick- 
est in the middle, the radical one not half its length* 
The tarsal division of the anterior legs is dilated, 
and furnished with two or three unequal spines. 
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IDEA AGELIA. 
PLATE X Fig. 1. 

Pap. Idea, Linn, Falrr. Cramer, PI. 193, fig. 1, A, B, and 
pL 362, fig. jy,^Dotu/van:s Ittsects of India, 

Varyino in size from upwards of six inches across 
the wings to nearly four and a haE The sur- 
ftee- is of a greyish white, .vith the nervures and 
posterior border black; the latter sinuated inter* 
and diyidfid by a series of large spots of a 
wldtish colour, and generally an oval shape; be- 
tween each of the nermres, and beyond the nuddle 
of the «mng, is a longitudinal black stripe : the 
primary wings are moreoYcr maikcd rather before 
the middle with four irregular black spots, the au- 
^'^r one on the costa, the other three forming an 
abbreviated arched band. The under side does not 
differ materially from the npper, but- the black 
^^^9^ are rather broader, and there is a large irre- 
pdar patch in the discoidal-' cell. The body is 
whitish with a black line along> the back, the thorax 
baving two black central lines and two short trans- 
verse ones at their extremity : the breast is marked 
^th oblique black lines» and a row of dusl^ points 
i^Qiis .along each side of the abdomen : antennaa 
black. 

The insect is a natiye of Jara^ Amboina, and 
oQier Asiatic islands. 
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IDEA 
PLATB X. Slg. 2. 

This delicate and handsome species is much the 
smallest^ the expansion of the 'wings not beingquite 
four iuclies. The ground colour is dusky white, 
with two remote rows of rounded spots, another ai 
ihe extremity of the discoidal cdl; and sereial I 
smaller ones on tLt; costa beyond the middle. The j 
abdomen is entirely whitish, -the thorax with two J 
Gonnirent black rays on 4he back and»iiomei0Q8 j 
black spots anteriorly : antenna black. \ 

It is said by Dr. Boisdural, to whose excellent 
work we are indebted for a knowledge of it, to be 
a native of Borneo. 
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Genus HELICONIA. 

This 1>eantifal genus is easily recognized by its pe« 
culiar aq)ect, as well as by the more precise cha- 
lacten which it afibrds* - The anterior wings are 
loiDg, narrow, and entire, and tlie hinder pair often 
recede considerably from the abdomen, which is 
long and denden The breadth of the insect^ there- 
fere, when flying, always greatly exceeds its length. 
No lepidopterous insect is ever entirely without 
waleS) but in a eeetion of ibis group, they are so 
few and minute as to leave the wings perfectly trans- 
parent. The palpi rise obviously above the head ; 
the fleoond joint is greatly longer than the first, and 



one is also a good deal produced. The antennsB 
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thorax, and thicken gradually at the extremity. The 
anterior taisua is oonsiderably dilated and slightly 
dentated ; daws ample. Sudi of the caterpillars as 
have . been described, differ remarkably from each 
other, and some of them seem to have no analogy 
^fh those of the neighbom'mg groups. This dis- 
crepancy, in connexion with some others in the 
fecfect insects^ has aheady led to the separation of 
certain groups from Heliconia as it was formerly 
constituted. The larva of if. EtUerpe is robust and 
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HBLI0DNXA. 



depressed, mih a series of long fleshy lobes on each 

side ; that of H. Calliope short and cylindrical, 
clothed i¥ith slender spines and tufts of hair : these 
species form, ihe genus Nerica^ alihougli they are 
too dissimilar to be associated with propriety. Others 
are smooth (H. Pdiii )y and some are coyeredmth 
veiy loug ifrbite hairs (H. Ricmi). In these cir- 
cumstanec!?, it is not likely that a natural arrange- 
ment of ihia pretfy group ivill be effected until we 
become better acquainted with the caterpillars, very 
few of which have hitherto been examined. Chry- 
salis invariably soqpended by the tail only. 

These insects, as has been ahcady mentioned, are 
confined to America and the West India Islands, 
the larva subsisting on the different kinds of Poitt- 

ilorcB^ a beautiful tribe of plants well known to be 
likewise peculiar to the new world. They seem to 
be represented in Indi% as Dr. HorsfieU remarla^ 
by the genera liuploca. and Idea* 
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HELICONIA ERiLTQ. 



PLATE XI, Fig. 1. 



Mari^TBip. Erato, Zte^Heb. Rii^ni (Mas.), Fahr^a]^ 
AmaiOniflia, Oram$rt PL 177, fig. F. 

IlnssNTofihe'mngs about iihreeindiM ihegFOimd 
cohva deep black. Upper wings with three diyerg- 
iog lays of deep red at the base, ihe inferior one 
longest and extending rather beyond the middle ; 
not far from the extremity of these rays there is a 
laige disooidal patch of sulphnr-ydlow^ unequally 
divided into two parts by a black bifurcated nermre ; 
beyond this, near the apex, is a series of contiguous 
spots of ihe same colour, Tarying from two to fiye. 
Under wings with six deep red rays extending from 
the base towards the hinder margin, and behind the 
plaee "wheate diese terminate, an ardied row of small 
blue spots. The colour beneath is dark brown ; the 
^per wings marked neatly as on the surface, ex' 
that ihe costa at the base is alone tinged 
^th red; under wings with eight diverging pale- 
^ lines, and a row of whitish marks parallel with 
the hinder margin. Body black ; the sides of the 
thorax and abdomen marked with small yellow 
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spots. In the beautiful raxiety figured, the red 
lines on tbe fiecondaiy wings, as well as the dis- 
coidal nervure, are bordered with a narrow stripe o£ 
shining blue. 

This species is a native of Surinam, where it 
occurs not nnfreqiientij . 
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HELICONIA OYIilSCA. 
PLATE XI. Fig. 2. 

Codart.— Pap. Ricini (Fem.), Lim. — H. Erat<x, Fa6r.~Fap. 

Yesta^ Cramsr^ PL 119, fig. A« 

This species presents a considerable similarity to 
the preceding, bodi in size and distiibntion of 
colours. The surface is deep black ; a lazge portion 
at the base of the anterior irii^ folTons-red, tra* 
Merged by tliree black nervures ; near the middle a 
^ge spot of sulphor-yellowy and beyond it a areolar 
*enes of smaller unequal spots of the same colour, 
^e under wings haye from fire to seTcn red stripes, 
extending in a radiated form from the base towards 
the hinder margin. Beneath the design is similar, 
hut the gronnd colour inclines to brown, and one of 
the yellow spots on the superior wings is prolonged 
nearly to ihe base. The body is black, the sides of 
tJie thorax spotted with yellow, and the breast 
marked with transrerse lines of the same colour ; 
tbere is likewise a yellow line along the under side 
of the abdomen* 

The aboye description applies to the most ordi- 
i^ary fonn of this insect, but it is liable to a good 
^eal of yariation. It occurs in Guiana. 
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HELICONIA SYLVANA. 

» 

PLATE XL Fig. 3* 

GWaf^.p^ap. Sylvsna, Cramtr^ PL 364, CyDM&er&f^*, Pit^ 

tab. zWi. fig. 1, 2. 

This handsome species measures upwards of three 
inches and a quarter between the tips of ihe trings ; 
the latter are very much rounded, entire on the 
edges, and the hinder pair diverge widely firom the 
abdomen ; the superior fulyous from the base to the 
middle, with the costa, a slender streak at the base^ 
and a central kidney-shaped spot, black; beyond 
this a pretty wide oblique band of sulphur yellow; 
the space between this band and the apex deep 
black, with eight unequal spots of dull yellow, 
slightly transparent, disposed in two irregular trans- 
verse bands, and two or three smaU white points at 
the apex. Inferior wings likewise with the inner 
half fulvous, the outer half black, emitting narrow 
stripes internally, one of which reaches nearly to the 
base, dividing the wing into two portions ; towards 
the hinder margin are a few yellow spots : body 
cinereous, with a yellow longitudinal line on each 
side, and a similarly coloured band along the belly » 
antennsB reddish-brown, dusky at the base. 
A native of Surinam. 
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HELICONIA FLORA. 
PLATE Xa Figs. I and 2. 
godart^Vap. Hoxa, Cramer^ PL 257, fig. B, C 

Ibb aboye plate affords examples of that diTision 

rfthe Heliconian butterflies, in which the greater 
f roportioA of the wings is denuded of scales and 
iisnsparent. JEf. Flora of Cramer yezy doselj 
resembles H. JEgle (Fabr.), and may possibly proye 
a mere variety of that species. It expands nearly 
^ inches. The upper ^dngs are black mth two 
^^sparent bands, that next the base yery large, 
lying parallel with the costa as &r as the middle, 
^d then descending obliquely towards the posterior 
^gle, divided by a transverse black stripe, and a 
longitudinal nervure of the same colour ; the second 
^d macular, and placed near the apex. The under 
Minga are transparent, the whole of the outer border 
surrounded by a black strips which is divided 
towards the angle by a fulvous line ; the nervures 
black. Under side similar in design to the upper, 
but the whole of the- outer border of the wings sur- 
rounded by a rust-coloured line, and the extreme 
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edge marked "mili a few veiy small vfbite points. 
Body cinereoiis above aad grepsh beneath. ; antennas 
black. 

The caterpillar probably resembles that of JET. 
MffUj represented by Madam Herian, which is 
brown, clothed with hairs, and feeds on the Saphora, 
Both species aze found in Saiinam. 
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HEUOONIA DIAPHANA. 
PLATE m Kg, 3. 

Godari. — ^Pap. Diaphana, Fahr.^ Cramer, PI. 2:\]. fi-. C\ raid 
PI. 316, fig. D, .£>rurj^> EjboL InaecU^ ii. 11, 7, u^, o. 

About the size of tte preceding, but the win<]fs 
nanower and wholly transparent, with the outer 
maigin and netnires brownish-black. On the upper 
wings, rather beyond the middle, there is a black 
abbreriated transTerse band, placed somewhat ob« 
liquelj, and preceded by a small white spot on the 
costa. On the under side the marginal band is not 
so dark as above, and there is frequently !i scries of 
small white spots on the hinder edge of the posterior 
wings ; in the latter also, the anterior edge is tinged 
with sulphur yeUow. Body black above and grey 
beneath, with white p(nnts on the head ; antemue 
black. 

The marginal band raries in breadth, and in the 

fiecondary wings it is sometimes longitudinally di« 
Tided by a narrow line of rast^red. 

Occurs in Jamaica, Brazil, Virginia, &c. 
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Genus ACEiEA 

The insects of this genus are generally below the 
middle size, and of a brownish-red colonr, Tariously 
striped and spotted with blaek. Wilih the exception 
of a small division, which ought probably to be 
referred to another genus, they are natiyes of the 
old world, principally of the western coasts of Afiic^ 
The palpi are slender and nearly cylindrical, the 
terminal joint minute, forming a kind of nipple on 
the apex of the second which is very long ; antemuB 
rather short and terminating somewhat suddenly in 
a club ; anterior tarsus spatulate, scarcely toothed at 

the extremity; internal edge of tlie inferior wings 
not embracing the abdomen. The cateipiliaxs are 
either spiny, like those of Argynnu^ or covered with 
rigid hairs, but we are yet acquainted with very few 
of them« The chrysalis is suspended by the taiL 
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ACBiBA BASIPHA 

PLATE XII. ilg. 4. 

Chiart^Holic, Pasipiioe, Fabr. — Pap. Media, Cramer^ Pi. 81, 

fig. C, D. 

SuBFACB of Hie wings wbite, "with a slight tinge of 
Uue, a large space at the base, and the nerrures 
howa; the whole of the middle portion douded 
with black spots of yaiions dimensions, and the 
extremity bordered wiih a rather wide black band, 
fiinuated on the inner side. The under side is paler 

and has the marginal band interrupted by a row of 
small greyish-blue quadrangular spots preceded by a 
Kddiah macular line. Body black above^ variegated 
ynth white marks on the back^ and yellowish be- 
neath. 

Found in Guineai 'and other oonntries on the west 
coast of A&ica. 
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Genus CETHOSIA. 

1 

This genus includes several pretty large and sko\fj 
insects, seTeral of which faaye some resemblance, in 
the wide expansion of their wings compared \nthi 
their limited breadth in the direction of the body, 
to ihe genera immediately preceding, while others \ 
shew a decided affinity to Argynnis. The greater 
part of them are natiyes of America, but others occur 
in the eastern countries of the old world. The palpi 
are contiguous below, but diverge at the extremity, 
and terminate in a slender acicular joint; antenns 
with an oblong dub ; inferior wings embracing the 
abdomen; claws simple. The caterpillars appear 
to be generally spiny, and to resemble those of 
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CETHOSIA DIDO. 

4 

PLATE XUL 

CeOu Bido. i^o^.— F^>. Dido, JUmt^-Maritm'i Sm^ Tiaeds^ 
PL 2, (with Caterpillar).— -Chuner, PL ld6» fig. E, F. 

This species expands about four inches ; fhe ground 
colour of the surface is black, Tariouslj interrupted 

^th stripes and patches of green. On the upper 
^ings a longitudinal stripe of that colour extends 
ftom ihe 1>ase to the extremity of the discoidal cell ; 
beyond which there is a transverse series of large 
contiguous spots, and two or lliree small insulated 
ones. The inferior i%iiigs Lave two transverse green 
l)aiids, one of them broad and continuous placed near 
the base, and terminating nearly in a point towards 
outer margin ; the other consisting of six or 
seven orbicular spots, and placed nearly midway 
between the former band and the hinder extremity. 
The under side diflV rs considerably from the upper, 
the ground colour being blackish-brown, while all 
'the green parts are bordered with pearl-white, and 
along the posterior margin there is a series of white 
lunules, each of them divided by a brown nerrure ; 
^lear the origin of the secondary wings a small lon- 
K^tudinai red line is likewise observable. The body 
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is bladdsh abore and grey beneath, the thorax 
marked with a few reddish points. 

The caterpillar has been figured by Madam Me- 
rian. She represents it as beariog sereral rows of 
short spines, rising in a radiated maimer from a 
tttberde, and two very long caudal appendages. It 
is of a green colottr, having a red and white ray 

aloDg each side of tlic body. 

The insect is found in Brazil and Guiana. 
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CETHOSIA CYAN£L 
PLATE XIT. 

Pap. Cyane, Xdm.— CSeiboflift Cytiae^ FaBr. €fodart,^Vap> 
Cjane, Drmyy L pL 4, fig. L Tar. 

Extent of the 'wings neaorly four inclies, the lengih 
iwt much exceeding the breadth, the whole external 
TBiargm deeply dentated and the notches margined 
ynAk white. Upper ^dngs fblYous towards the base 
ttad spotted 'vvitli black ; the external half brownish- 
i^Jddb^ traversed by an oblique white baad> having 
two nnmded Hade fipots at its lower extr^nity; 
behind this are a few white marks in the shape 
of a horse-fihoe, and a line of white iimnles ; and on 
mar]^n itself a narrow festooned white line. 
Snrface of the secondary wings fidvous-yellow, with 
sereial irregular blade spots near the base» and three 
TegcisT transverse rows of black spots, the inner- 
most formed of small rounded spots, the interme- 
diate one of larger spots surrounded with white, and 
4e external one of spots inclining to a crescent* 
^pe ; the Iiinder margin brownish- black with a 
festooned white line similar to that on the upper 
wings. The wliole of the under side is reddish- 
yellow, with markings nearly corresponding to those 
on the suifibce, but on the anterior wi&gs these are 
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seyeral abbreviated traiurrerse yellow lines anterior! 
bordered with black ; and the ^ under wings are tra- 
Texsed by two yellow baadg^ beaiing rows of black 
spots. The body is iidToiis aboye^ and spotted 
beneath with black. 

Found on the coast of Malabar. Dnuy's figuxs 
seems to represent a Taxiety, 
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Thb insects rrfened to ibis gemuy iduch is well 

knowai as haying many handsome representadves in 
Britain, are distributed over almost erery quarter of 
the globe. Besides those >idbich oeeur in this coim- 
isjs many oihers are finmd on the contment of 

Europe, and they are equally abundant -in tropical 
r^ous. Coutraiy to what is obseryed in most 
other instances, the species inhabitiug the latter are 
in general not superior in size or richness of colours 
to those of temperate latitudes; our^wn F. AU^ 
lania vnU contrast &Tourably with >any of them* 
Among the few^zoeptioiiBto this remarl^ inrespeet 
to size, may be mentioned ArmmoB and the rare 
species figured od the a^imiig plate. The latter is 
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VANESSA JULIANA. 
PLATE XV. Kg. 1. 

* 

{jlodart. — Pap. N. Juliana^ jF'aSr.H—Pap. Juliana, Cramer^ Fit 
280, fig. A, B^^0ihst Pog^. PL 220, fig. 1, 2. 

iT is the largest of the Yanessas, measuring nearly 
fire inches amm the upper wings. The snr* 
6ce is dull hromi) with a hroad common trans- 
verse band of greenish-'Wiiite^ placed between the 
middle and the^extemal margin -of the- wings* On 
the upper wings this band is composed of a doiitbk 
< series of spots, the inteiior ones small and crescent- 
shaped, the .exterior laige and oval with a large 
black mark in the centre : on the under wings it is 
more continuous, with a row of white lunules exter- 
nally, and two large ocelli, remote fiom each other, 
haying a blue pupil and a yellow iris. The under 
side is much paler than the upper, and the band on 
the anterior wings is nearly as entire as in the pes* 

terior pair. 

This conspicuous species is a native of the island 
of Amboina. 
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YAKBBSA AHATHEA. 

PLATEXV.Fig.2. 
Pap. N. Amathea, lam. Fabr, — Vap, Amalthea, CframeTf PL 

The surface of the wings in tliis pretty insect is daik 
blown approachifig to black, a broad band of 
deep xed nmnuig across ihe centre of boih wings, 
but scarcely Teacbing the anal angle, and bifid at 
its anterior extremity : beyond tbis on the ^terior 
"wings are two transrarse rows of small wbite spots, 
l>oth of them irregolar ; and on the hinder pair a 
i^le row-of similar spots.: the notches on the mar- 
gins of the wings are also whitish. The *wder*side 

much paler than the surfajce, but the markings 
^ similar. Body duU black aboTe; antennas of 
the same colonr, with the extremity of the.elnb red- 
&h. Expansion of the wings firom two inches to 
two and a quarter. 

A South American species, inhabiting Brazil, 
^Qniana, &c* 
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VANESSA ORITHYA. 

PLATE XV. Pig. 3. 
* 

Godart. — Pap. N. Oritliya, Linn. Fair. — UoescVs Bcshisf. f in- 
sect, vol. iv. pi. 6, 11 g. 2. — Pap. Orithya, Cramer, Pi. 19, 
fig. C, D ; PI. 32, fig. E, F i PI. 281, fig. E, F : PL 209, 
fig. A, B, C, D. 

This yery elegant species, wliicli is a native of China 
and the island of Java, is subject to much variation 
in its colour and markings. In its most ordinaij 
state the colour of the sui&ce is Telyet-black in th€ 
male and dark brown in the female, with two large 
ocelli on each wing having a violet-blue pupil and 
a yellowish-red iris. The costa of the primary wings 
is generally dull white, and towards the base are 
two or three transverse stripes alternately blue and 
tawny-yellow ; toveards the apex are three ^ivhitisli 
bands, the interior one broadest, the middle one 
interrupted by the ocellus, the third narrow and ly* 
ing along the external margin. The secondary wings 
are surrounded by a white band divided throughout 
its whole length by a double undulating black line; 
the space between this Land and the middle of the 
vnng bluish-green in the male, a colour which 
scarcely appears in the female, and the anterior 
portion generally black in the former sex. Tinder 
side pale, the transverse stripes much elongated and 
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ax in number; the under wings greyish-brown or 
gre jish-white, with seyer^ obscure undulating lines 
towards the base, with a row of four or five unequal 
ocelli haying a blue iiis in ihe female, but almost 
obsolete in the male. Body black above, greyish 
beneath. 

The figure represents a yaiieiy of the female^ the 

same as that delineated by Cramer. 

The caterpillar, beset with branched spines, is of 
a black colour wiih numerous scattered white points, 
and has a white line along each side above the legs, 
and two rows of yellowish bro^vu spots* 
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CHARAXES JASIU& 
PLATE XVL 

Ocihsenllmmer, — Pap. Jason, Linn ^Pap. Jasios, Fair. — E«per. 

cater, and ohrys Dmry's Insects, i. PI. 1. fig. 1. — Pap. 

Jason, Cramer^ PL 339, A^B^Nymph. Jaffius, Godarij 
Laireille, 

The genus CharaxcB was separated from Nt/mphalu 
by Ochsenheimer for the reception of this batteiflji 
which may be regarded as the most beautiful inha- 
biting Europe. It varies in the expansion of the 
wings from three to four inches; the surfiMse a 
rich silky brown, changing slightly with the M^t 
Along the hinder margin of the primary wings there 
is a broad fiilTOua band^ more or less sinuated cm 
the inner side and narrowly edged witli black exter- 
naUy, divided by eight nerrures, wliicli are dark 
brown ; rather beyond Hie middle of the wing, a 
transverse band of large fulvous continuous spots 
extends from the costa to the inner margin, and is 
sometimes continued for a short way on the se- 
condary wings ; the ktter likewise wi'th a posterior 
band, formed of contiguous spots of a fulvous colour, 
more or less tinged with green, preceded by a series 
of from five to seven bluish-green spots* commencing 
at the anal angle; the margin itself black, as well 
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as the projecting angles, two of which are prolonged 
into tails. Beneath, the anterior portioii of ail the 
wings is rust-Ted, marked with spots and transverse 
stripes of olive-brown, encircled with white ; beyond 
this there is a white band of a satiny lustre, bordered 
externally on the upper wings with dusky lunulas ; 
the space beyond these Ixinules is fulvous, traversed 
by a band of slate-grey, with a series of black spots, 
inclining to triangular, on the inner side of it. Be- 
yond the white band ou the secondary wings there 
is a row of femiginous spots, succeeded by an olives 
coloured space bearing a row of violet-blue points ; 
the posterior band similar to that on the upper side. 
Head and thorax rust-brown ; abdomen dull brown. 
With greyisli hairs ; antennsD black, proboscis shining 
rust-red. 

Xhe female scarcely differs m appearance from the 
'^e, except in having the under side of the hinder 
wings findy sprinkled in the middle with blue points. 

^ The Jasius butterfly is one of thelaigest, rarest, 
and most beautiful of the European diurnal Lepi- 
doptera. It occuzs in the southern countries of 
France, for example, in the neighbourhood of Lyons, 
the Isles d'Hieres, near Toulon and Montpellier 
^0 in Italy, Sicily, Corsica, some parts of Northern 
■Africa, and in Asia Minor. Lefebure de Cerisy of 
'Touion has payed considerable attention to the 
metamorphoses of this fine insect. The caterpillar, • 
^hich in its early stage is green, becomes after- 
wards of a yellowish hue, and its skin is as it were 
shagreened and transversely plaited* Its head is 
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singularly aimed with four Tertical yeUow horm 
tipped with red, of which the two intermediate aie 
the longest A yellow line passes along each side ot 
the body in the region of the stigmata, and the back 
is mai'ked with four indistinct orange spots* The 
true feet are black, the membranona ones green* It 
feeds on the leaves of the strawberry ti ee, and nevei 
eats except during the night. Its habits are very 
lethargic* During day-light it remains fixed and 
motionless on its favourite plant, which it resembles 
in colour, and thus escapes observation. The chry- 
salis is smooth, ihick, caiinated, and of a coriaceous 
texture, the colour pale green. Two broods or flights 
of the perfect insect are produced each 3'ear, the 
first in June, the second in September* The catet^ 
pillars of the autumnal brood survive the winter, and 
are not transformed into chrysalids till the ensuing 
May. The perfect insects are then produced in 
about fifteen days. These speedily deposit their 
eggs, which are hatched in June, and after three 
mondis occupied in ihe usual transformations, the 
second flight appears in September, and continues 
ihe race in the maimer above mentioned* In many 
parts of France the butterfly is named the Pacta 

* Wilson*! ninst. of Zoology, foL 27. 
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IfYMPHALIS ETHEOCLES. 

« 

PLATE XVII. Fig. 1. 

• r 

Pap. Etheocles, FoAr^—ChMMr, PL IIP, fig. D, R-^ymph. 

Eth^Ies, GodarU 

This and the following species present an outline 
▼eiy similar to that of C. Jasius^ and they might 
even, without much impropriety^ be referred to the 
Bune genus ; but, as there are sev^ial points of dif- 
ference, aiicl as wo are yet unacqu^iintcd with the 
caterpillars, it may be preferable in the mean time 
to allow tliem to remain in the situation they occu* 
pied in Latreille's arrangement. 

N. Etheoelet is a native of Africa, and is foimd 
chiefly on the coast of Guinea. It is nearly of the 
size of C. Jasius ; the surface greenish-black, with 
a broad white band running obliquely across the 
middle of the wings; on the primary wings this 
band is divided into spots and contracted anteriorly, 
lutTing a group of three or four small white spots 
on the inner side near its origin. Besides the white 
band, which is regular and continuous, the under 
wings have a row of white crescents parallel with 
the hinder border, succeeded hy a black line, the 
border itself of a lighter green than the general 
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groimd colour, and baving a few rast-colonred cres- 

cent-shaped marks. On the under side the prevailing 
colour is pale brown, somewhat glossy, with a white 
band siimlar to that described ; ibree ooellated spots 
are obserrable at the base of the upper wings, and 
in the same situation on the other pair are three 
black traiunrerse lines edged mtb blue* Tbeintemal 
angle of the superior wings bears a double black 
spot, and a series of violet lunules runs along the 
binder border of ibe under wings ; tbe border itself 
green marked with a row of black points. 
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KYMPHAUS TIEIDATES. 

PLATE XYIL Fig. 2 and 3. 

Pap. Tiridates, Fdbr. Cramer^ PL 161, fig. A, B ; Drtny'i 
/nMd^iii. PI, 23, £g. 1, 2 ; Ikmop. InmU o/India, Part HL 
PL 2, fig. 3. 

Extent of the ^nngs neady four inches, the sui&ce 
very dark blue approaching to blacky the nerTures 
trown ; beyond the middle are two transverse rows 
of small Tonnd spots of pale blue, and along the 
Sunder mar^n a smes of small dull yellow crescents. 
Tlie ground colour beneath is brownish-grey, some- 
wiiat glossy; the superior wings having a few trans* 
▼ewe wared streaks of black edged with blue towards 
base, then a few yellow streaks succeeded by a 
pretty regular row of yellow spots^ and on the inters 
iial angle are too black spots, partially or wholly 
surrounded with blue and surmounted by yellow 
crescents : imder wings marked in a manner Bome<^ 

^hat similar to the upper pair at the base ; the 
Wnder margin with a continuous row of violet 
ocellated spots, preceded and followed by a row of 
yellow lunules ; tails rather short and slender, brown; 
b^^^lv dark brown above with four whitish. points on 
^e head, the under side inclining to yellow, anten- 
na black, the palpi yellow beneath. 
Found in the islands of Java and Amboina. 
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PLATE XVIII. Fig. 1, Fern. 



This genus has lately been proposed for the recep* 
tion of a few species formerly classed among the 

HymphakB. They are re- 
markable for haying the 
surface covered with blue 
markings on a daik 
ground, and in other re- 
spects seem to be entitled 
to generic- distinction* 
The neuratlon of the 
wings presents the an* 
nexed arrangement — 
The caterpillar (at least 
of P* Amphinome) hears 
some resemblance to that 
of Morpho. It is long 
and attenuated behind^ 
the anal extremity deeply 
forked, and the head armed mth eight strong 
unequal spines^ resembling a kind of coronet The 
chrysalis is elongated, bifid anteriorly, and having a 
series of dorsal spines* They are natives ot the New 
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World. The male of ihe species above lefeired to 

is of a deep black colour on the surface, with a silky 
gioss, spruikled with numeroiis small blue spots; 
the female is larger, and besides markings similar to 
th ose of the male, has a broad white band in the 
middle of each of the superior irings lying obliquely, 
and terminatiiig in a point. The whole of the 
under side, in both sexes, is shining brown with a 
veiy slight tinge of green; the hinder wings with 
ten roimded bright red spots, three near the base, 
two on the interior edge, and hye forming a row on 
the hinder margin towards the anal angle* The 
white hand is likewise conspicuous on the wnier 
Aie of the female, and in place of it, iu the male, 
there is a bluish inteirupted oblique line ; body 
black above and spotted mth blue ; brown beneath, 
vrith red spots on the breast. 
This beantifnl species is a natire of Brazil. 
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PERIDROMIA AMPHINOMK 

PLATE XVIIL Fig. 2. 

Pap. Amphinome, Linn, Cramer^ PI. 54, fig. E, F. — BoeiA 

Ins. i,Pl. 10, fig. 1,2 , Merian^ Ins. Surin. PL 8 Le Pl^ier 

MarbHde la (Jt^, JMuAenUm, Bh enl. 92, flg. 7, 8. 

Beabs considerable resemblance to the preceding on 
the upper side^ the ground colour being glossy blacky 
the "wliole surface variegated with waved streaks and 
spots of greenish-blue ; these markings fiLe<][uentlj 
assume flie appearance of hieroglyphics, and towards 
the hinder margin of the inferior wings they indis- 
tinctly represent a series of oval ocelli. Both sexes 
have a broad oblique white band across the upper 
•wings, but it is sinuated on the edges, while in the 
female of P. Arethusa the edges are always entire. 





w 


1 





upper wings with a triangnlar red patch at the base, 
the colour between this and the central white band 
is black glossed with green; beyond ihe white band 
are two rows of white points, one of ihem lying 
along the maigpu The under wings have the ante* 
lior half red, that colour dinded by rays of greeoiab^ 
black, which occupies the whole of the hinder 
portion^ except where it is interrupted by a few 
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wUtlsIi spots. Body coloured like the wings above, 
greyish beneath, the breast red* 

We are indebted to Madam Mexian for a repre- 
sentation of the caterpillar, the peculiar appendages 
of which have been ahready mentioned. The colour 
of its body is a delicate green, with longitndinal 
rays alternately blue and yellow ; the pectoral legs 
black; the head dull yellow* It feeds on the Jos- 
flMiim Imdicum. The chiysalis is of a yellow 
colour. 

The inseet inhabits Tazious parts of South Amo- 
vs^ in some places rather plentifiilly. 
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MARIUS THETIS. 

PLATE XIX. Fig. 1 * 

Pap. Thetis, Fahr. — Nymph. Thetis, Godart, — Pap. Petreus, 
Cramer^ Ph 87, fig. D, E ; StolVs Supp, PI. 2, fig. 2, A, 
(caterpillar), fi?. 2, (chrysalis) ; Swaimtrn's Zooi, lUmt, 
Pis. b9 and iiO. 

This singular looking insect is distinguished gaie- 

rically by the peculiar shape of the wings, and tke 
equally remarkable appearance of the cateipiUn. 
Of the former the posterior edge of iSke primary pair 
is concave, and the apex is distinctly truncated ; the 
same edge of the secondaxy mngg has two long 
linear tdls, the anal- one shorter and curved out- 
-wards, the external long, obtuse at the extremity, 
and turned somewhat obliquely outwards. The 
caterpillar is naked, with four loi^ fleshy filaments 
on the back, and two others projecting firom the 
hinder part of the head; thechiysalis likewise vriA 
several projecting filaments. 

The Marius butterfly is a native of Guiana and 
BraasiL The colour of tibe upper side is tawny, Tuy- 
ing somewhat in the bhade according to the sex, 

* On the Plate the under Sgm dMNdd have been maikBd 

1, the upper 2. 
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the sm&ce trayeraed hj three Mack namw liiie% 

mnninoj obliquely from the anterior to the abdominal 
margin : near the base, and between the second and 
diiid lines are the mdiments of two otibers, and the 
costa is likewise black, as well as the posterior mar- 
gin behind the middle : the under wings are black 
along the hinder edge, and likewise the tails, and on 
the anal angle are a few whitish crescents placed 
orer two black points suiromided by a white circle^ 
The colour of the under side is nisty-brown, glossed 
^th violet and pale green, and across the middle of 
both wings there is a dark obUque Une, having a se- 
nes of black ocellated spots behind it. 

The following description of the caterpillar and 
chrysalis is ^ven by StoU:— ""The head of this 
^>^aafi&illy coloured caterpillar is dull yellow, ^vith 
^0 short rays and small spots of black. The head 
^faniiahed mth two long black spines garnished 
^th short stiflF hairs. The first five segments of 
the body are reddish-brown, spotted with black. 
The bdly is white, and the anterior legs black* 
The rest of the body is reddish-bro>\Ti ; but from the 
^th to the eleventh segment, the back is of a 
'^^antifiil yellow, and bordered on the sides with 
•kort black and white rays. The back is armed 
^th four long spines, the last of which, placed on 
^e eleventh segment, is curved badcwards, and 
^cry similar to the horns with which most of the 
caterpillars of the Sphinges are provided. The in- 
^^nnediate and posterior legs are yellow. It feeds 
oa the leaves of the Cashew tree (^Anacardium oc- 
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cidsntofe), and transfonns into a perpendicular cbiy 

sails of a yellow colour, spotted with black, garnished 
vnth black spines on the liead^ thoiax, and back* 
Whm the butterfly is about to appear, ihe yeQow 
colour changes into white.*" 

* Supp. to Ciamer, p. 10^ 11. 
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FABIUS HIPPONA. 
PLATE XDC Fig. % 

Pap. Hippona, Fabr.<^ DonovaUy Insects of India. — Pap. Fa* 
bias, Drury^s Ins. iii. PL 16, lig. 1, 2 ; Cramer^ Pi. 90, fig. 
C, D ; Skills Supp, (caterpillar and chrysalis.) 

This species presents another remarkable form, bear- 
ing fiome analogy to the preceding, but at once! dis- 
tinguished by having only one tail. The hinder 
of the superior wings is dilated, in the mKl- 
dle^ into an acute angle; the same margin of the 
hinder pair is cut in a square form towards the anal 
angle, and is furnished with an obliq^ue lengthened 
tail xoonded at the extremity. The catetpfllar tapers 

lightly towards the hinder extremity, and has two 
short obtuse horns on the hinder part of the head. 
The chiyaalis is rery diort and ihick^ and mthout 
any angular projections. 

The butterfly expands from three to three and a 
balf inches, and is coloaxed somewhat in the manner 
of certain kinds of Heliconia, The upper wings are 
black above with two broad bands, diat next the 
base tawny-ied, the exterior one yellow, sinuated 
and obhque, extending from the costa to the pro- 
jecting angle on the hinder maigm of the wing; 
near the apex are likewue two or ihree yellow spots. 
Posterior wings black, with a tawny-red stripe along 
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the anterior border, and a few w liite linear marks 
runniiig transYersely along ihe lunder maigin be> 
tween the tail and anal angle. Beneath, the sm&ee 
is rust-brown, with pale clouds and transverse bands 
on the upper wings, and Tiolet reflections on the 
under pair. Body ferruginous above and broim 
beneath. 

The caterpillar is aceuiately figured by Stall, in 

his valuable Supplement to Cramer s work. It is of 
a dull green, with a brown or nearly black lay on 
ihe back, and spots and short stripes of the same 
colour on tbe sides. The head is black, with, green 
rays ; on the upper part are two^ and on each side 
of the anterior part of ihe first segment, three snuU 
rounded yellow spots. It feeds on the leaves of a 
species of Piperis, but only during the night, con' 
cealing itself in the day by rolling a portioa of tbe 
leaf round its body, in order to protect it from the 
sun. The chrysalis is greyish, tinged with flesh- 
colour, and marked with small biown Fpots. 
The insect occurs in Guiana, Brazil, Sec 
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OATAGRAMMA CONDOMANUS. 

PLATE XX« Figs. 1 and 2« 

Pap. Agtarte, Cramer, PI. 256, fig. C, D,—N\Tnpli. Condo- 
mcLnus, Godart, — CaUgramma Coudomauui^, Boisd, 

This genus includes a pretty group of NymphalidtB^ 
'which are mostly of small size^ and marked with an- 
nular lines of bright colours on the under side the 
inferior wings. They are pretty closely allied to Hip" 
jx^chioy but are natiyes of the new world. The wings 
m ample, and all of tbem rounded on the posterior 
^ges. In the species referred to, the colour of the 
surface is black, glossed with yiolet, the upper 
"^gs wiA two wide transrerse red bands, one near 
ft© base, the other beyond the middle ; on the un- 
der wings ibe interior band is continued nearly to 
tbe liinder margin. The under side of the superior 
^ ings resembles the surface, but the costa is yellow 
at the base, and a narrow blue line rons along the 
outer margiu. The under wings are black beneath, 
having a large oval yellow ring on the disk, enclos- 
ing fhxee pale blue points and a short yellow streak : 
behind this ring there is a curved row of blue dots, 
succeeded by a yellow line running parallel with the 
hinder border, and not &r from it : at the base of 
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the wing fihexe is likewise a yellow streak, and fte 
sinuosities on the hinder edge are white. 

The individual figured di£Fers 8l%hfly from mA 
other examples, in as much as it has two small white 
spots on the sui&ce of the hinder wings near 
anal angle. 

This species inhahits Brazil and Surinam. 
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CATAGRAMMA PYRAMUS. 

PLATE XX. FigB.3aDd4* 

Pap. Pyianni8» Drury'8 Iimds^ ill. 1^. 23, fig. 3, 4, (Hale); 
StM9 Supp. PL 82, £g. 3, and d C. 

This prettily coloured batteilBy measures about an 
inch and three-quarters between the tips of the 
^ings. The surface is black, finely 'tinged with 
'^let, mth a broad central common band of bright 
red, not extending either to the costa or hinder ex- 
tremity. The under side of the upper wings nearly 
coiresponds to the surface, but they are grey at the 
base and tip, and near the latter there is an undu- 
lating blue line: the under wings dark brown 
sprinUed with grey, with two whitish spots towards 
the base, without any vestige of a red band, a 
curved row of ocellated spots behind the middle, 
ittid a waved blue line near the extremity. 

The female is black on the surface without any 
^olet reflection, and the red band, which is nar- 
lower than in the male, does not extend to the 
secondary wings. This insect is a native of Brazil. 
We have placed it in the genus Catoffrmnma^ with* 
out knowing what limits are assigned to the group 
so called by the continental entomologists, as the 
name only has yet been published. Perhaps it 
rather belongs to tlie division named Ili^parc/iia. 
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Genus MO£f HO. 

The butterflies arranged together under tie above 
name are, in maaj respects, the most remarkable of 
any to which our attention has yet beea directed. 
In size they are superior to all the other diurnal 
lepidopterous tribes, except the OrnUhoj^erOf and 
many of them riyal even that conspicuous group in 
their dimensions. Although surpassed by many 
others of their tribe in el^ance of fonn and har- 
monious blending of colours, diey afford examples 
of as rich tints as are to be found in any other 
natural objects. The blue which adonis the whole 
Bur&ce of M. MenelatM and Adonis^ has a beaotf 
and lustre which it is impossible to witness without 
admiration. When flying under the blaze of a 
tropical sun, the brilliancy of the surface, as con* 
trasted with the dark hue of the under side^ as 
ihey are alternately displayed, must render them 
Tery striking objects. Most of them are from South 
America, but a few occur in the eastern parts of 
India and the great islands of the adjacent Archi- 
pelago. 

The generic characters are more determinate than 
is the case with many others of this order. Theaii'' 

tennas are slender, linear throughout their whole 
length, or thickening so insensibly towards the ^X"* 
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rremity as to deviate but slightly from that shape. 
The palpi are placed close together, ascending, and 
clothed with scales, the terminal portion narrow and 
▼eiy much compressed : abdominal margin of the 

inftrior wings curved (lo\^^l\vards, and formiDg a 
deep groove for receiving the body. Discoidal cell 
of the posterior wings open behind; daws bifid. 
The caterpillars vary in form, as well as the chry- 
salideS) and may probably, if more fully known, 
enable us to subdivide this fionily into more natural 
gioups. 
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MOBPHO HELENOR. 
PLATE XXI. 

(rcxfatf . — - Pap. Helenor, CVawier, PI. 86, fipr. A, B; Herbet, 
Pap, PI. 26, fig, 1, 2 i £g}er, Fa^ilUm s Ejcotiques^ PI. 42, 
fig. 2. 

This affords an »ample of Aat eection of the genus 
in wUcli the upper wings axe more or less concave 
on the outer maxgin, and the inferior pair without 
any prolongation behind. They are almost exda- 

sively South American. M. Helenor expands £rom 
four to fire inches; surbce black, mth a broad band 
of silvery blue or violet blue, extending from the 
middle of the anterior margin to the anal extremity ; 
sometimes rather narrow and well defined on the 
inner edge, at other times enlarged to within a short 
distance of the base of the wings ; at the anterior 
extremity of tiiis band, on the eosta, ih^e is an 
oblique white patch, and beyond it, on the upper 
wings, a single row of small white spots in the male, 
and two in the female. The secondary wings have 
an indistinct row of red crescents near tte hinder 
xnaigin, and the smuosities in all the wings are 
white. The colour beneath is dark brown, the upper 
wings with tliree large ocelli having a white pupU 
surrounded with ferruginous and violet, the iris yel- 
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low^ enclosed in a green dxde which has a crescent 
of the same colour on the inner side ; under wings 
with four $i?ni lar ocelli, three of them contiguons, 
the interior one insulated. Towards the base of 
both wings are several transverse flexuose green 
stripes, and along the outer edge three greyish lines, 
more or less inteirapted with red^ e^eciaUy in the 
hinder wings. The body is blade above and brown 
beneath. 

In the variety figured tiliere are a few yellow 
streaks on the under side of the anterior wings, and 
a red stripe at the base of each wing ; at the same 
time the three posterior ocelli are prolonged into a 
pomt, and a spurious ocellus is observable adjoirdng 
the anterior one. 

Found not unfirequently in many countries of 
South America. 
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MORPHO ADONIS. 

PLATE XXIL Fig. 1. 

Godart, — Pap. Adonis, Cramer, PI. HI, fig. A, B ; Hed)st. Pap» 
PI. 26, fig. 3, 4 ; Esper. Pap. Rsotiqws^ PI. 56, fig. 2. 

As a specimen of that divisioii of Morpho which has 
die upper wings scarcely or not at all concaye ob 
tlieii outer edge, and the anal angle of the imdeT 
pair prolonged into an ohtuse rudimentary tail, we 
have represented a species of great leaufy althougk 
inferior in size to many of its congeners, the expan- 
sion of the wings seldom exceeding three inches and 
a half* The surface of the male, when seen in cer- 
tain directions, is of the most brilliant azure-blue, 
the whole of the exterior margin of the primaiy 
wings surrounded with black, and near the apex 
are two small white spots, the anterior one longi- 
tudinal, the other orbicular. In the female the blue I 
colour has not such a high d^ree of lustre ; the : 
posterior margin is widely black, and bears two rows 
of white spots in the upper wings and one row in I 
the under. On ihe under ride the colour is greyish* 
brown, with several common oblique bands of a paler 
hue, and three or four oblong ocelli with a white 
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pupil and a Llack ii is surrounded by a yellow ring; 
the anal angle marked with short undulating black 
lines. Body brownish-black above, concolorous with 
the same fiice of the wings bmeath. 

Found in various parts of South Americai but 
apparently most plentifaL in. Braadl and Gimouu 
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Gbndb PAVONIA. 

The group composing this genus was separated from 
the preceding by Godart, chieflj on account of the 
disGoidal cell in the^ secondary* -wings being closed. 
Besides this character the ^ pal pi are not so densely 
clothed with scales, and the inferior nermre of tlie 
upper wings is cunred near its origin in the fom ci 
the letter S. The species very closely resemble the 
Morphos in most other respects, but their colours 
are generally less • brilliant. They are all from Sooth 
America, and iu that country they are far most abun- 
dant in Brazil. The caterpillars of several difterent 
kinds haye been represented by Madam Merian, and, 
like those of Morphoj they difier from each otki 
in their appearance and properties. 
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PAVONIA TEUCER. 

PLATE XXII. Fig. 2. 

Pap. Teucer, Lmn^Merian., Surinam Ins. PI. 23; Cramer* 

Pi. 51, fig. A, B. 

Extent of the wings from five to six inches ; the 
surface of the primary pair of a livid hue at the base 
dark bromi at the extremity, the latter colour 
tiaversed by a yellow flexuose line near the middle 

the secondary wings, slate-blue anteriorly, aud 
black behind. On ihe under side the wings are 
^ richly mottled, the ground colour being light 
bro\\Tij variegated with numerous undulating black 
Ua^s, the anterior pair with five yeiy irregular yel<- 
lowish-'White transverse bands, and four ocellated 
^pots near the apex, the hinder one larger than the 
^^ers, suiiounded by a yellow ring and having a 
white point wtliijij not in the centre, hut incliiJng 

the inner side : the secondary pair with three 
I^^^oad indistinet whitish bands, and near the mid- 
dle three ocelli, the intermediate one minute, the 
hinder very large and surmounted by a black axch* 
53ie body is dark brown above* 

This insect inhabits an extensive tract of the 
farmer parts of South America* 
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ARPIDEA CHOBIKjEA. 

PLATE XXIII. 

Pap. ChorinsBUs, Fahr,- — Pap. Arcesilaus, Cramer^ PL 254, 
fig. A, B (male), fig. C, D (fern.) ; SiolVs Supp. PI. 6, fig. 

' I (caterpilUur), fig. 1, A (chiysalis). — Satjms ChoxiitteQS, 
Godart. 

Funding it impossible to iudude this insect^ owsig 
to its remarkable form, in any o£ the genera hither- 
to proposed, we have been under the necessity rf 
aussigning it a new name. Many, of its characters 
seem ta be quite- pecuUar both in the perfect and 
preparatory states. The species which makes the 
nearest approach to it is ScUt/rus Pkiloctetes^ but the 
differences are considerable,* as^'mll be seen \tj 
comparing the adjoining, figure with that insect 
The costal line of the upper kwiogs is very much 
arched} and the hinder margin is strongly falcate. 
The external edge of the.imder wings is likewise 
falcate posteriorly, and the anal angle is a little pi^ 
duced ; the line from that point rons somewhat 
obliquely nearly to the middle of the hinder edge 
of the 'wing, where there is a broad obtuse oblique 
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* tsiL This auflme fonus a broad, somewhat sq[uace 
figure, having perhaps latlieT a heavy appearance, 
but the ciirves are graceful. The caterpillar is 
.naked, or coyeied .only with short pubescence, 
thickest in the middle, and having two very long 
hairy appendages at the hinder extremity. The 
chrysalis is short, without any conspicuous projec- 
tions, the abdominal portion very much incurved. 

The colour of the surface in the above species is 
deep hTown^ darkest on the upper wings, which 
have a ^vide fulvous sinuated band, rather beyond 
the middle, commencing at the costa and reaching 
nearly to the opposite side, where it terminates in a 
point : the costa is likewise yellowish, and towards 
the apex there is a round white spot. Posterior 
'brings of a lighter hue round the margin than on 
the disk, and near the lander extremity an indis- 
tinct row of whitish points. On the imder side all 
the wings are light brown and ash colour, covered 
with short waved lines of dark broA\Ti, and bearing 
several continuous transverse bands of the same co- 
lour, and towards the hinder margin of the inferior 
pair a row of pale rounded spots. Body brown; 
prothorax with a fulvous mark. 

The caterpillar is very beautifully coloured. The 
body is reddish, inclining to violet, the sidos of the 
belly and the legs dull yellow. Along the back 
there is a broad yellow band formed of confluent 
lozenge-shaped spots, each of them having a dusky 
line in the centre : head ferruginous, bordered and 
rayed with ydlow. The anal fork is grey, with 
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black cilia9. Tliis cateipillar feeds ou the leaves of 
the sugar-cane^ and changes into a pale brown 
chrysalis dotted with black, from which the buttezi; 
emerges in about deren days. The insect k a uh 
tiye of Surinam. 
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HELICOPIS GNIDUS* 

PLAT£ XXIT. Fig^. 1 and 2, Fern. 

Hesperia Giddug, J?a5n-.Pap. Endsrmioii, Cframer^ PL 224, 
C, D, (Male,) E/F, (Fem)^^-£Kydiift Gnidtu, CMotf; 
PL 4; % A, (Cftter), 5, B, (ChrysaUs). 

The genus Helicopis was proposed by Fabricius in 
hk Sjfsfema Glottakirum^ &ad he lefeis to the species 
oboTementioBed as one of its tjrpical fonns^ Although 
Its characters are sufficiently distinctiye, it was long 
confounded with other groups to whidi it has little 
Wlation. It belongs to that section of the diurnal 
lepidoptera in which the caterpillars are short and 
A^iessed, ha?ing some resemblance to an &nkeu8j 

whence they are called onisciform. The palpi are 
lather long and slender, and the terminal joint is 
nearly naked or free from scales* In Helicopis the 
antennae terminate in a shghtly curved club : the 
interior legs, are much shorter than the others and 
clothed with hairs ; hinder margin of the anterior 
wings convex and entire, the corresponding margin 
of the posterior with six linear tails, the central one 
taaxHk longer thaii«tihe<<rest;\di80oidal cell *of the 
posterior wings open ^behind; claws very* minute. 

* Owing to the resemblancCf^hichHhis species ' bears to 
ff, Cupido^ thfi latter name has been inadvertently attaehed to 
the figare on the a4Joining Plate^ 
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Caterpillar thickly clothed with soft hairs, the chry- 
salis suspended by the tail, and having a band round 
the middle. 

The best known and most common species of this 
genus is H. Cupido^ which is xather smaller than 
H« Gnidus. The former is commonly named the 
Golden-spot, and the latter the Silver-spot Butterfly. 
The vrings of GniduBj-isi the male,<are white on 
both ndes, withiatsUghtfttnge of yellow at^tihe base, 
and the outer margin black. At the hinder extre- 
mity of llie secondaiy wings there is a royr of naiTow 
white marks, which is double at ihe anal angle; 
tails black on hoth'sides, the two longest 'ones tipped 
with white* The upper wings beneath^have a white 
line diTiding the black border behind the^middle, 
and the under pair are ornamented with twenty-one 
silveiy Cfpots, three of which at either extremis are 
elongated and placed on a white ground, while the 
rest are insulated and on a ferruginous ground ; all 
of them edged with black. The female is larger 
than the sex just described, and differs in having a 
larger fulvous space at the base of the wings, and in 
having it bounded externally on the under side of 
the upper pair by a vride black patch ; the greater 
part of the surface of the hinder wings is black, and 
the posterior row of white crescents is simple : ' body 
white, the thorax yellow ; antennas black, ringed 
with white. 

The caterpillar is white, and clothed with lon^ 

hairs of tlie same colour ; the head yellow, sur« 
mounted by a tuft of red hairs* It feeds on the 
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leaves of ihe passion-flower, and clianges into a 

Irown chrysalis, which has a tuft of red hairs at the 
head and tail. 

This speciei^ as well as H. Cupidoy is a native 
of Surinam* 



ERYCINA OCTAVIUS. 

PLAT£ XXIY. Fig. 3. 

Pap. Octavius, Fabr, Munt ^Pap. Faunae, Fabr, tSj>ecies,^ 

Pap, Choxmeu8> Cramer^ PI. 59, lag. A, 

As the above genus at present stands, it contains 
many insects which have but little affinity to each 
other, as may be seen by comparing the present 
figure with that on the following plate, both of which 
have been usually assigned a place in it If we have 
not altered this arrangement, it is not because we 
do not i^ard it as improper, but from a reluctance 
to introduce many partial changes, in a place where 
it would be irrelevant to enter at length on the 
general subject of classification* The relation which 
groups bear to each other can be satisfactorily shown 
only by treating of the whole ; and insulated changes 
are the less desirable at present, as a general arrange- 
ment of the whole class will speedily be laid before 
the public by an individjial who has long directed 
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liis attention to tLe subject. The aboye-named 
species belongs to a group in which the upper wings 
are triangular, and the inferior reiy much elongated, 
tnincated towards the anal angle, and exteriorly 
drawn out into a long narrow tail. With the excep- 
tion of the dark bands and occasional crimson spots, 
the whole wings are transparent- £. octacins ex- 
pands about an inch and a hal£ The upper wings 
are transparent, the whole of the outer margin, and 
a band running obliquely across the middle, black. 
Under wings transparent anteriorly, the remainder, 
including the tail, black; the anal angle with a 
large crimson patch. The tail is very narrow, and 
somewhat whitish on the outer edge and at the 
tip. The under mde i^esembles the upper, except 
that the red spots are each marked with two white 
points. 

Found in Surinam. 
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ERTCINA M£LlBiBU& 

PLATE XX Y. .Figs. 1 and 2. 

P^p. B. A. MeUbflsiUy Eabr^^^erha, Pap, PL 59, fig. 4, 5.^ 
Pap. Pyietufl, OrcMiery PL 144, fig. A, B* 

^Hi8 beautiful insect belongs to that divisioii of 
Eryeina whicli has opaque wings, and a short 
obtuse tail to the hinder pair. It is about two 
inches in extent of wing. The sor&ce is uniform 
iark brown, with a bright red oblique band run- 

■ 

1^ across the middle of both wings, and a large 
<3e6C6nt of the same colour near the origin of the 
Wl. On the inner side of the upper wings there is 
the appearance of another oblique red band, but it 
18 obsolete except at the hinder margin. The un- 
der side forms a striking contrast with the surface, 
the ground colour being black, with two brilliant 
l>Iue bands, the outer one rery broad, the interior 
somewhat macular, and terminating behind in a 
red point* Body brown above and black beneath. 

like most of the species constituting the genus 
Srpcina^ it is a native of the new world, occurring 
in greatest plenty in Surinam and Brazil. 
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LOXUEA ALCIDESb 

PUTE XXY. Fig. 3. 

Pap. P« R. AkideSf Fabr, Momi^U^ospem^ R. Alcides, Jbftf. 
iSR^.-^ap. Akid^ (kamer, PL 96, fig. D, £.^M;riBa 
AloideSi €fodart» 

XoxuRA includes a few species formerly referred to 
Myrina^ and, like the latter, is distinguished from 
the allied genera by the extraordinary length of the 
palpi which rise conspicuously above the head, and 
are, in fact, nearly half the length of the antennae. 
The wings are entire on the edges, and the hinder 
pair are prolonged each into a single tail, placed 
obliquely. The antenna increase gradually towards 
the apex into a lengthened dub, and all the amba> 
latory legs are of the same form in botii sexes. The 
species represented is a natiye of Guinea* The ex- 
tent of the wings, is about an inch and three-quar-* 
ters. On the upper side the wings are dark bro^vn, 
sprinkled veiy thickly towards the base ^vith shin- 
ing violet-blue atoms, making the whole inner half 
of the wings appear of that colour, and the outer 
margin of the posterior pair behind the middle, as 
well as the lengthened tail, are of the same hue. 
Towards the extremity of the upper wings there is 
a transverse band of a rusty-red coloiir, but it is veiy 
indistinctly defined. Beneath, the colour is tan* 
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brown as £su: as the middle of the wings, where 
diere is a Barrow yellow line numing across the 
"^ hole surface in the posterior, .but abbreviated in 
the anterior, and placed rather beyond the middle, 
the space beyond this band ooyered with a kind of 
greyish dust. Body bro^vn, the thorax clothed with 
hairs of the same colour as the base of the wings, an- 
iennfiB blackish, axmnlated with white on the under 
side* 

This is an African insect and seems to be con- 
fined to the coast of Guinea. Pap, ^Carax of 
Cramer (PL 379, fig D, E) seems to be a variety 
ofthefemale. The indiyidmd figured by BoisduTal 
{Spec Gm. PI. 22) appears to differ considerably 
from Cramer s figures, as well as Fabricius' and Go- 
dart's description: it is represented as having a 
distincl; oceSns at the base of the taiL 
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POLYOMMATUS MARSYAS. 

ft 

PLATE XXVL Figs. 1 and 2, Male. 

Fftp. Marsyas, Lmn, Falltr. SMsi. Pop. PI. 296, fig. 1, 2} 
CmiMet^ PI. 332, fig. A, B.^Polyoiiiiiiatixs Marsyas, Cr^cEarC 

N0TWITHSTA19DING ih.6 numerous groups which have 
been recently withdrawn from this genus, it stia 
includes a great yariety of modifications of fona 
which would amply justify further sahdiTision. Efen 
the few examples which have been selected for illus- 
tratiou might afford the types of more than one 
group ; but) for the reasons already mentioned, we 
prefer presenting tliem according to Latrellle's ar- 
rangement. Most of these insects are beneath the 
middle size, ihey are usually adorned with very 
beautiful colours on the surface, and ornamented 
with ocelliform spots beneath, a circumstance which 
has suggested the name. They are distinguished 
from the immediately preceding genera by having 
the palpi of ordinary length, or rather short, and 
all the legs complete, or adapted for walking, in 
both sexes. The group to which the first species 
represented belongs, has the costa of the upper wings 
more or less arched, particularly towards the base, 
and the hinder margin of the same wings is very 
slightly concayci especially in the malet The hinder 
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wings have two linear narrow tails towards the anal 
angle. Marsyas is a native of Brazil, Guiana, 
and some other countties of South America. It is 
greenish-blue on the upper side, changing with the 
direction of the incident light into violet, the costa 
and apical angle of the upper wings widely black* 
Beneath the colour is lilac, glossy, 'with seven or 
eight small black spots, surrounded by a white circle^ 
scattered oyer the disk of each wing ; the anal angle 
bluish-green, with two short white transverse streaks 
and two pretty large black spots ; tails black with 
the extremity white, the outer one about half the 
lengtli of the other. Body blue above and whitish 
beneath. The antennas, as in most of the Folyom- 
laati, are blapk with pale rings. 
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POLYOMMATUS ENDYMION. 

PLATE XXVL Figs. 3, 4, Fenu 

Pap. P. R. End\Tnioii, Fahr, Herbsf. Pap, PL ^08, fig. 1,2, ( 
Pap. regalia Cramer^ PL 72. fig. F. (Fern). 

The outline of this richly ornamented insect per- | 
iecHj corresponds to that of the preceding species, 
except ihat the hinder margin of the upper wings is 
scaicely concave. The whole disk is yery brilliant | 
blue -with a tinge of gre^ surrounded bj a black 
border, which is wide and sinuated on its inner edge 
in the female, and narrow in the other sex. The 
anal angle of each of the hinder wings bears a large 
blood-red mark, and the tails are black tipped with 
white« On the under side the green hue predomi- 
nates^ and the whole is thickly *powdered as it were 
with gold dust, giving it* a very rich appearance. 
Near the middle both wings are traversed by a dis- 
tinct black line, angular posteriorly, and bordered 
externally by pale blue : behind this, on the under 
wings> there is a broad deep red or ferruginous band, 
paler towards its hinder edge and sprinkled with 
blue atoms : the outer margin of all the wings is 
darker than the interior. Expansion of the wings | 
about two inches^ 
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POLYOHHATUS VENUS. 

PLATE XXVIL Kgs. 1, 2. 

Pto^ P, B. Venus, Fabr, Matdtssa. — Hesperia R. Venus, 
Fo&r. ^S^9teM^Pap.*Venii% HMst. Pap. PL 294, fig. 1, 2. 
Pap. Imperialis, Chwier, PI. 76, fig. E, F. 

This beautiful little insect is not unlike the pre- 
ceding both in its form and colours. It belongs to 
a section oi Poli^immatus^ in which the upper wings 
of the male are marked with an oibicular spot^ of a 
cottony appearance, and frequently a good deal im- 
pressed. The expansion of the wings does not 
exceed an inch and a half. The colour of the sorbce 
18 brilliant blue, the costa and outer margin of the 
wings blacky and the disk of each marked with two 
ftiroginous points in the male* Beneath, the colour 
18 likewise green, richly glossed with golden yellow, 
the anterior portion of the under wings transversely 
streaked wi<b nanow black marks. The tails axe 

wholly black. 

All the examples hitherto brought to Europe seem 
to be from Surinam. 
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POLYOMMATUS ACHJEUS. 

PLATE XXYIL Figs. 3» 4. 

Ilispcria R. Aclueus, FuJjr. — Pap, Acha?u8, Cramer^ PI. 352, 
f.g. G, H Heihsi. Pap, PL 297, figs. 3, 4. 

Nearly the same size as P* Vmut^ and also a 

native of Surinam. Upper side dark brown, the 
superior wings with two oval yellow spots on the 
disk of each, and two trans?etse ciunred streaks of 
the same colour on the inferior, the anal angle with 
a ferruginous spot. Under side yellow, with numer- 
ous ferruginous patches, each of which is oxnament* 
cd with several small spots of golden-yellow, the 
outer border with a continuous ferruginous hand 
bearing a series of golden^^yellow elongated spots. 
Body brown above and yellowish beneath. 
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Genus THALIURA. 

•The genus to "wLich we have assigned the above 
name has been hitherto blended with the Uranice* 
It is doubtless very dosely connected with these 
insects ; but the differences both in the appearance 
of the perfect insects and the respective caterpillars, 
-render it expedient that they should be separated. 
The character by "i^hich it and Urania are widely 
separated ft-oni all others, is the form of the antennas, 
-which are filiform nearly to the middle, where they 
thicken a little, and from that gradually narrow to a 
point. The palpi are lengthened and slender, hav- 
ing the second joint greatly compressed, the terminal 
one more slender, nearly cyhndrical, and naked. 
There is no closed discoidal cell in any of the wings, 
-and almost all the nernnres diverge from the base. 
Not many dilFerent kinds are known, and, with 
one exception, they are natives of America and the 
West Indian Islands. Their splendid tints of 
golden green arranged in transverse bars, render 
them perhaps the most chastely beautiful insects 
that exist, and has caused them to be named Eme* 
raid Butterflies in this country. Sometimes also 
they are called Paget. They fly so high in the air 
and with so much velocity, that it is nearly impos- 
sible, Madam Merian informs u$, to catch them^ 
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THAXIURA 



and the only way therefore to obtain good specimens, 

is to feed the caterpillar. " Great numbers of this 
insect, ' says Mr. Swainson, speaking of a species 
almost the exact connterpart of U. Leilm^ ^ were 
flpng during the whole of the moming, past Aqua 
Fria (Pemambuco) in a direction irom north to 
south : not one deviated £rom this course, notwith- 
standing the flowers which were growing around! 
they flew against the vdnd, which blew rather strong, 
and near the ground, but mounted oyer every tree 
or other high object which lay in their course ; yet 
their ^ght was so rapid, that I could not capture 
a single specimen. They went smgly, and near 
fifty or fflxty must have passed the spot opposite the 
window before mid-day : they oontmued to pass for 
three or four days in this manner* 12th June 
1817*." 

The present genus differs £rom Urania in the per- 
fect insect hayingthree distinct tails at the hinder 
extremity of the posterior wHings ; neither are these 
wings so much elongated as in the group just named. 
The differences between them -in their early states 
will be seen by comparing the following descriptions. 

* Zoological lUostialioiUy 126. 
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THALIUKA RHIPH£US» 

PLATE XXVIIL 

Pap» E. A. Rbipheus, -Fo^.— Pap. Rhiphcns, Cramer, PI. 385, 
fg. A, B — Boisduval, NouoeL AmuL dt$ Mutetim 4^ His, 
Nai. p. 260, PL 8, fig. 1» 2. 

This magnificent i^ecies is usually about the size of 
Papilio Machaon^ but sometimes it is a good deal 
laig^. The surfaoe is a deep yelyet-Uack ; the up- 
per wings with numerous transverse lines and stripes 
of beautiful golden-green, and a broad baud of the 
same colour near the middle deeply cleft anteriOTly : 
this band is likewise continued across the imder 
wings in the direction of the anal augle^ butalaige 
space on the latter is brilliant coppeiy-red with a 
violet reflection, and marked with four or five black 
spots ; berides this there is another green band near 
the external margin, the outer edge as well as the 
tails fringed with hairs : the tails are three in number* 
that most remote firom the anal angle longer than 
the others. On the under side of the superior 
wings the green bands are dilated so as to occupy 
greater part of the sur&oe ; the same side of the in- 
ferior pair is gilded green at the base and extremity ; 
the whole anal region bright flame colour inclining 
to purple, with a changeable lustre, prolonged to 
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the anterior margin and fonning a central band, the 

whole surface marked "Nvitli orbiculiir black spots, 
which become larger posteiiorlj. Body black, ful- 
Tous beneath : antennas wholly black. 

The female is about one-third larger than the 
male, the anal mark larger and of a golden colour 
with little mixture of purple* 

"This species," says M. Boisduval, who first 
completed the natural Mstory of this insect by de- 
scribing its Tarious states and metamorpboses, 

which may be considered as the most beautiful 
lepidopteron known, inhabits Madagascar. It has 
been once taken in Bourbon, whitiher the caterpillar 
had probably been transported accidentally. Ac- 
cording to Cram^ it is likewise found on die coast 
of Coromandel. 

" The caterpillar lives on the Mimgifera Indica. 
On first issuing from the egg, it is nearly smooth 
and of a greenish tint ; after the first moult it as- 
sumes a black colour, becomes covered with spines, 
and protrudes at pleasure two rose-coloured retrac- 
tile horns, placed on the first segment. Having 
attained its iull size it is rather sleiider, dilated 
laterally towards the middle, and is about two or 
three inches long. On each side there is a festoon 
composed of many irregular bands of white, peen, 
and yellow points: the horns, which were of a 
delicate rose-colour, become carmine-red ; the first 
pair of membraneous legs becomes very short, almost 
rudimentary, and are of no use in walking ; when 
in motion, therefore, it curves the centre of itb body 
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upwards into a loop like tlie caterpillars of Geomeira 
and Caioeala. Before undergoing its metamorplio- 
ses, it attaches itself by the tail and a band round 
the middle, like the caterpillars of PapUiOj ColiaSy 
Pierisj &c., or rafiher like those of GeoiMra pen- 
didaria and G^raria. 

The chiysalis is elongated and pointed^ scarcely 
angular, of a green colour with a transverse ^ded 
band ; the extremity, which is of a deeper green, is 
sprinkled with a great number of golden points. 

The perfect insect comes out in about three 
weeks. Exposed to the sun, it developes itself 
completely in two or three hours, while individuals 
bom in the shade take nearly a day to develope 
diemselves, and are usually less bnlliant.'' 
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GEiius URANIA. 

As already mentioned, Urama is distinguished from 
all other groups, except Thaliura, by the shape 
of the antennsa, and aa obvious character for separ 
lating it from that is the presoice of only a eongle 
iaiL The palpi are short and project a little beyond 
the head, the tenninal joint being nearly naked. 
The tibise of the anterior 1^ are fiiniished with 
spines in the middle; and the claws are minute. 
When at rest the anterior wings are kept in a hori- 
2ontal position, or but slightiy tamed upwards , 
one peculiarity among many others in which they 
resemble the nocturnal lepidoptera. We are in- 
debted to Ifr. Macleay for an account of the meta- 
morphoses of a species which he has named 
Fernmdinmy but which is probably synonymous 
with some preyiously known* The cateipinar feeds 
on a kind of Omphalea which grows abundantly on 
the sea-coast of Jamaica. It nerar appears daring 
the beat of the day, but reposes in a torpid state 
within a thin transparent web on the under side of 
the leayeSy in order to avoid the rays of the sun. 
Its only time of feeding is during the night. lu 
its appearance and habits it shows more affinity to 
the larves of the Bombycides thaa to the dimnal 
Lepidoptera. When about to change to a chrysalis 
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it spins an oval cocoon of yellow silk, the meslies 
<if which are so lax as to allow the inmate to 
.be easily seen. The pupa is not at all angular. 

The perfect butterfly," he adds, " is perfectly 
diurnal, and Teiy swift in its flight. It is not found 
in the interior of the island, but it may be seen in 
plenty as far as two or even three leagues firom the 
coast, sporting in the son, and sacking the flowers of 
Cc^b^um diumumj Ehretia tinifolioy and other odori- 
ferous trees of small stature. In hot weather and 
about mid-day* it flies particularly high, and may 
be even observed surmounting the tops of the highest 
members of the forest In the afternoon I have 
often seen it sport about some capriciouflly diosen 
spot, such as a»particular branch of Mango, where it 
would always return to alight on almost the same lea^ 
in a manner that has sometimes reminded me of a 
well kno^Ti habit of the Mmimpce, Thus does our 
insect spend whole hours \mtil sunset, when the bats 
usually terminate its diyersion and its life. On the 
approach of winter it may be seen at times ahghting 
on hedges^ when specimens are more easily cap- 
tured. The flight, howerer, of V. Fernandinm is 
always strong, and it starts like the FringilUdw. 
When it alights on a lea^ all the four wings are 
expanded horizontally; and- rarely, if ever, take a 
vertical position^ like those of the species of the 
Tiinnmau fgfssmA PapUio^ when at rest 

* Trans, of Zool. Society of London, i. p. 187« 
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URANIA SLOANUS. 
PLATE XXIX. Fig. U 

Godart,^Va.p. Sloanua* Cramer^ Fl. 85, £g. E» F.— Pap. Lei- 
liusy Vdr. ^a6r.i»IieiUa8 Oeoidentft1iH» Swamson^ llhu, 
PL 129. 

JBIxPANDS about two inches and a half or three inches ; 
sur&ce deep black; the upper wings each mth sLs 
or seven transverse lines of golden green, and near 
the middle a band of that colour bihd (sometimes 
trifid) anteriorly. Under wings with a central land 
of bright coppery red, irregularly indented, the 
abdominal margin more or less gilded green ; the 
tail black with a few emerald green spots. Design 
on the under side corresponding to that on the sur- 
face, the green paler. Body black aboye^ with a 
dorsal line of golden green, and another on each 
side ; brownish beneath. 

This handsome species bears the name of the 
celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, the early historian of 
Jamaica, who figured it in his work (PL 239, fig. 
II, 12). It is accounted a rare insect, and, we be- 
Ueye, has hitherto been found only in the West 
Indian Islands. 
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URANIA LEILUS. 

PLATE XXIX. Pig. 2. 

Pap. Leilas, Lum. F<At. Oronmr^ PL 85, fig. C, D ; Murioa^ 
Swrmam. Int. Fl. 2d^Unuiia Leilas, FkAr. Syst. GUm^ 
Leilus SurinamendB, Swakiaon. ZooL lUns. PL 125. .-^Le 
Page de Cayenne, DaiiimUm^ PL enloiiL 71, % 1* 

Laroer than the preceding, frequently expanding 
four inches. Ground coloiu: deep yelvet black on 
both sides, the pictorial design on the upper wings 
nearly as in 17. Slmnm^ there being eight or nine 
slender transreise lines, slightly curved, of beautifdl 
green, with a silky lustre, and the usual band near 
the middle sometimes divided into three or four 
ramifications as it approaches the costa. A band of 
light sericeous green likewise runs across the infe^ 
nor wings, deeply indented on both ades, and often, 
quite interrupted by transverse patches of the ground 
colour ; the tail nearly white ; the iringe pure white. 
Body thick and robust, especially in the females ; 
black, rayed with emerald green. 

This lovely insect appears to be pretty abundant 
in Surinam, as great numbers have been transmitted 
U. this 

Although the butterfly seems to occur so fre- 
quently, we are not awaie that the caterpillar has 
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been notioed by any competent obsenrer since the 
time of Madam Merian, at least no notice of it has 
been published since. It was long suspected ikat 
her figure of it was unworthy of credit, but from 
what has been recently observed in relation to the 
larro of kindzed species (particularly that of T. 
llhipheus)^ it now appears probable tliat her infor- 
mation was correct. Anomalies similar to those 
i^ich chazacterise the peifect iDsects, likewise at- 
tend them in their previous state. -They are covered 
with spines, as is the case among many of the 
phalidiBj and they are provided ^m&L a xetiactfle 
tentaculum as in Papilio. In tlie present instance 
the spines are remarkable for their length and rigi- 
dity, particolarly those on the anterior and posteriof 
segments. 
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RHIPHEUS DASYCEPHALUa 

PLATE XXX. 

Uraoia Rhipl^ens, Var. Cramer^ Godart. — Rhipheas Dasyce- 
pliaius, dwainson^ ZooL* lUatt, PI. 131. 

* 

We Lave copied the accompanying figures from 
Oniry's work on exotic insects, m cider that they 
niay be compared with those represented on Plate 
XXYIII. It will at once be perceiyed that they 
present numerous points of agreement, as well as 
very obyious differences, and when erei^ consideia- 

tion is taken into account, it is not easy to say 
whether they ought to be r^arded as distinct spe- 
cies, or merely yarieties of the same. Druiy states 
that his insect was brought from China, and when 
the drawing was taken, it was in the possession of 
Captain May of Uammersmith. ; in all probability, 
howeyer, it is now lost. The^antennsa are described 
as black and knobbed at their extremities, and the 
hinder wings are without tails. 

On the supposition that Drury s figures accurately 
represent the insect as it appeared when aliye, the 
only connexion which it has with Urania arises 
from the similar distribution of colours and neura- 
tion of the wings; in other respects it w^ould he 
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classed with the PapiHones. But this anomaly is 
certainly a remarkable one, that it should combine 
clavate antennas, with an arrangement of die alary 
nervures exactly corresponding to an insect '\^'itli 
which in other respects it is so nearly identicaL 
There being no other example of such a peculiarity, 
and the insect figured by Drury never having beea 
found since^ we are naturally led to suspect that he 
has been, in some way or other, under error. We 
have no doubt, however, that his figures afibrd a 
faithful representation of the specimm from wliich 
they were taken, as the drawings were made by 
Moses Harris, whose accuracy in such matters is well 
known. But there seems good reason to believe 
that the specimen in question has been originally 
defective, and that improper means have been taken 
to supply its deficiencies. By supposing that the 
head of a genuine papilio had been attached, iii 
order to supply the want of that part iu the ^eci- 
men, and give it the appearance of being complete 
(a practice wliicli lias oflen been followed by ama* 
teur collectors), we get rid of the greatest objection 
to its being considered identical with Rhipheui. 
The want of the tails is easily accounted for, these 
appendages being so brittle when dry, that tbey are 
seldom preserved except in specimens which have 
received the utmost care. In otlier instances Drurv 
hds erroneously represented species as destitute of 
tails ; we recoUect in particular Satyrus Philoeteief. 
We mention these circumstances as uiroiding means 
by which it is possible to account for the peculian«* 
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ties presented by Drury's figure ; but it is likely 
that different opinions will be held on the subject. 
The ftllowing are Mr« Swainson s obserrations 

If the imagination was taxed to invent, or to con- 
centrate into one figure all that was splendid, 
lovely, or rare in ihe insect world. Nature would 
far exceed the poor invention of man by the pro- 
duction of this inoompoxably splendid creature; its 
rarity also is so great, that but one specimen has 
ever been seen. It is not, however, on this account 
only that we have been induced to copy this figure, 
but because its illustration will clear up one of the 
most intricate and perplexing questions that has 
hitherto impeded the natural arrangement of the 
Linnsean Papiliones^ and even of the whole order of 
the Lepidoptera. 

The error of Cramer regarding Rhiphem has 
already been rectified. It will now be demonstrated 
that not only are the two insects distinct as species, 
but that they actually belong to different gm&ra; 
Cramer^s being a Uremia of Fabricius and latreille, 
while Drury's is a Papilio of the same authors. 
This is proved by the figures, and confirmed by the 
following words of Druiy :— * The antemia3 are 
black, and knobbed at their extremities,' in other 
words, clavate ; while the palpi, as expressed in the 
figure, are so small as not to project beyoiul the 
head, where they lie hid among the frontal hairs ; 
this also being a typical distinction of the Latreil- 
lian Papilionr.s, The fibres in Drurj^'s work wore 

all drawn and engraved by Moses Haxrisi well known 
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as one of the most accurate artists that erer lived ; 
as a remarkable proof of this, we find that he has 
not failed to delineate that peculiar neuration of the 
anterior wings which belongs only to the l^pes df 
Leilu9. A closer affinity therefore between Pap^ 
and Leilus cannot possibly be imagined ; while its 
remarkable hairy fiont points out its analogy, as an 
aberrant type in its own genus, to CUorissef among 
insects, and Dasi/cq>hala among birds. So true it 
is (hat the natural system ^ illuminates with a flood 
of light' every supposed anomaly, and reconciles 
£ict8 apparently the most inexplicable 

* Zoologloal Dlii8tration% 2d aerieSi 13L 
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